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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Vou. VII.—No. 8. CHICAGO, 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF SOME OF THE NOTABLE MEN WHO HAVE FILLED 
THAT OFFICE, 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 


N looking over a list of the men who have held the 
| office of president of the International Typographical 
Union, it occurred to me that a friendly criticism on the 
merits of some of the most prominent among them (and 
more especially as to the proficiency they displayed as 
presiding officers) would be interesting reading to the 
many subscribers of THE INLAND PRINTER. It is my 
intention to go only so far as my acquaintance with 
the gentlemen alluded to, and my familiarity with the 
methods that brought them into prominence will warrant, 
leaving it to some of the able correspondents of this 
paper to continue the subject, and review in like manner 
the administration of some of the equally competent men 
whose career has been beyond my own observations. 

Taking the men I have selected to deal with, and 
beginning in the order of priority as they appear on the 
roll, and not with the intention of intimating by their 
arrangement any idea of my own as to their relative 
efficiency, the first name to claim my attention is that of 
the Hon. John M. Farquhar, who was president of the 
International Union in the years 1860 and 1862. ‘The 
writer did not attain the dignity of journeyman printer 
until some time after the dates mentioned, and conse- 
quently had not the opportunity of forming an opinion 
as to the gentleman’s success as a presiding officer of the 
International body ; but from a long acquaintanceship 
in after years, and from a close observation of his 
methods of dispatching business while he subsequently 
held the office of president of the Chicago union for a 
couple of terms, I believe that I am fairly competent 
to pass judgment on his merits. But if there was 
any hesitation in my own mind as to the proper place to 
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be accorded this gentleman, the unvarying verdict of | 


older printers than myself would have long since dis- 
pelled the doubt. Probably there have been few if any 


men connected with the printing business in America 
who have possessed the qualifications of a successful 
presiding officer to so large an extent as did Mr. Far- 
quhar. Gifted with an extraordinarily ready flow of 
language, quick perception, good judgment, experience, 
and a thorough knowledge of the rules of practice, he 
at all times proved himself equal to any emergency that 
might arise. It was generally conceded that it would 
require a very complicated condition of business, backed 
by an unusually alert opposition, that would succeed in 
‘‘tangling him up” in parliamentary procedure. His 
decisions on all points raised were given with such 
promptness and clearness that a conviction of their 
correctness was carried with them. Never making a 
practice of talking against time himself, he had little 
patience with anyone who did. His ruling ambition 
always appeared to be to see how quickly and thoroughly 
the business of a meeting could be dispatched, and avoid 
letting matters lag or grow wearisome. Mr. Farquhar’s 
successful career in the domain of politics would seem 
to justify the high estimate in which his merits are held 
by his former associates. He is now serving a third 
term as congressman from the Buffalo (N. Y.) district, 
and has not only made himself very popular with his 
constituents, but a power in the national house of rep- 
resentatives as well. That his public career has been 
watched with considerable pride and satisfaction by his 
former companions and printers in general will be 
accepted without contradiction. 

John H. Oberly, who was president of the Inter- 
national Union in 1866 and 1867, is another gentleman 
who has gained as high a reputation as an efficient 
executive officer as has any man who has ever held that 
exalted position. The very opposite of Mr. Farquhar 
in temperament and methods, yet he was as fully gifted 
by nature as was that gentleman (but in a different 
direction) for the successful discharge of the duties of 
any Office of an executive character. Calm and dignified 
at all times, he was the very personification of gentle- 
manly courtesy in his attitude toward the members of 
the convention and in his treatment of questions that 


might be pressed for recognition. He was largely 








endowed with what is so aptly termed personal magnet- 
ism in political circles, and would generally be successful 
in mollifying an unruly assemblage where an otherwise 
as able a man would fail. The traditions of our craft 
would seem to bear me out in the assertion that the two 
gentlemen whom I have so far mentioned stand out 
prominently as among the most efficient chairmen who 
have ever presided over the destinies of the International 
Typographical Union. After severing his active con- 
nection with the trade, Mr. Oberly devoted his energies 
and talents to editorial work and polities, in both of 
which pursuits he was eminently successful, and in the 
latter of which he became a figure of national prominence. 
He was appointed by the Cleveland administration as 
one of the commissioners of the civil service bureau, in 
the discharge of the somewhat indefinite duties of which 
he has probably been as acceptable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. 

W. J. 
dent in 1870, 1871 and 1872, and who I believe was the 


Hammond, of New Orleans, who was presi- 


only man ever elected to that position for a third term, 


must also be placed among the very able executive 


officers of our International body. Unlike either of the 
two gentlemen previously mentioned, Mr. Hammond did 
not appear to be particularly indebted to nature for the 
qualities that usually enter into the composition of suc- 
cessful and gifted presiding officers. He did not possess 
the irresistible speed of the one nor the calm dignity of 
the other. The success he achieved can undoubtedly be 
traced to a close study and application of the principles 
and technicalities of the law, supplemented by an honest 
purpose and a firm determination to do justice by all 
concerned. ‘That he did attain a proud measure of 
success will not be denied by those conversant with 
the history of typographic affairs. Mr. Hammond was 
elected some years ago to a seat in the Louisiana state 
legislature, and has since been president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and has in every position of honor 
in which he has been placed acquitted himself to the 
entire satisfaction of his friends, and to the credit of the 
typographic art. 

I would not be doing this subject justice were I to 
omit the name of that warm-hearted, genial gentleman, 
the late Samuel Haldeman, of Washington, who was 
president of the International Union in the year 188o. 
I was fortunate enough to be a member of the conven- 
tion over which Mr. Haldeman so ably presided, and 
consequently had ample opportunity of forming an 


estimate of the mamy excellent traits of character 


possessed by that gentleman. ‘That he was fully equipped 
naturally and intellectually for the position he occupied, 
none who knew him will deny. A gentlemanly instinct 
guided his every action, and a fair-minded, liberal 
ruling could always be expected when he was called upon 
for adecision. He held to the highest extent the respect 
and confidence of every member of the convention over 


which he presided, and made a lasting reputation as a 
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since in Washington, where for years he had enjoyed 
the esteem and admiration of every printer with whom 
he came in contact. 

In looking back over the history of the International 
Union, so far as my recollection of that body goes, I 
have come to the conclusion that the paramount requisite 
demanded of a man who is mentioned as a candidate for 
the presidency should be his ability as a presiding officer, 
and I respectfully submit that proposition for the careful 
consideration of the delegates to the Atlanta convention. 
Of course, you will be told that there are many other 
things to be taken into consideration than the mere fact 
that a man would make a good chairman. ‘This is cer- 
tainly true. The individual who had no qualifications 
but his efficiency as a presiding officer might be a very 
undesirable person to place in that office. But the 
chances would be altogether in favor of the man who 
would be acceptable in this respect proving fairly satis- 
factory in all other directions. The force of character 
necessary for success in this particular would undoubtedly 
serve a good purpose in the discharge of his other duties. 
Look over the roll of the past presidents of the Inter- 
national Union, and when you come to one who has 
made a reputation as a brilliant chairman, nine times 
out of ten you will find a man who was thoroughly capa- 
ble of discharging all of the duties of his office in an 
acceptable manner. In fact you will generally find that 
they are the men who have achieved distinction in the 
other channels of life after laying aside the stick and 
rule. It will be well to bear in mind also that nothing 
gives our annual conventions so cheap an appearance to 
outsiders as when they see a weak and nerveless hand 


wielding the gavel. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A TIN FIGURE CASE. 
BY H, M. GORTNER. 

YEAR ago the writer conceived the idea of a figure 
A case, which he believes has proven of sufficient 
usefulness to be entitled to a wider consideration than it 
has yet received. 

This case is made of tin, with the boxes arranged 
exactly as the figure boxes of a regular lower case. ‘Tl'wo 
pieces of spring brass are soldered on the back of the 
‘¢2” and ‘*7’’ boxes, and so bent as to extend across the 
upper side of the lower case, and then down on the out- 
side, holding it firmly in position. 

It can be placed immediately over the figure boxes 
of the lower case, when it is desired to use figures of a 
different face from the letter. It preserves the accus- 
tomed arrangement of the figure boxes, enabling the 
compositor to ‘‘set’”’ with more rapidity and ease than 
if using a case with boxes otherwise placed. It can be 
placed in any desired position on the upper or lower case, 
or on a galley. It is so light and easily handled that 
it can be refilled so quickly as to lose but little time in 


‘sorting up.” It can be emptied into a sort case in two 
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minutes, or less, by holding a galley over all boxes con- 


prompt, efficient officer. It was with the deepest regret 
taining type, except the one which is to be emptied, and 


that I heard of Mr. Haldeman’s death a few months 
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then inverting contents into sort case, and repeating 
process ull empty. 

Any practical tinner can make one of these cases, 
using good tin, with upper edges of sides and partitions 
between boxes turned down, preventing injury to com- 
positor’s fingers, at a maximum price of 50 cents. In 
quantities they can be made much cheaper. ‘There is 
no patent on this invention, so the manufacture for use 


or sale is free to all. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ITINERACY. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 

ANY printers, like the Wandering Jew, travel aim- 
M lessly about, and as persistently do they continue 
these perambulations. We may see, of course, that 
immigration is essential, as is likewise emigration to the 
emigrant; but we must also take into consideration the 
condition of the emigrant and the immigrant and the 
community from which the one may come and the 
other may go. For a_ poverty-stricken immigrant 
to come to a community as poor as he, instead of a 
mutual benefit is an injury to both; whereas, if the man 
with means comes into the community lacking that 
which he possesses, but possessing that which may be 
benefited by his means, thereby benefiting him, it is to 
the interest of each that the immigration take place. 

The many printers of whom I speak are in a like 
position with the line drawn in the first place. We take 
the statistics of the printing business so far as compiled, 
and find that but two-thirds of the organized printers of 
the country are regularly employed, the other third 
being substitutes or not employed at all. Acceding 
that New York supports, in the manner mentioned, 
1,500, Chicago. 1,000 and Cincinnati 500 printers, of 
the entire 3,000 2,000 are regularly employed. Say, in 


the ordinary run of work, the one-third individually 


receives on an average three days’ work each week. 
They are not receiving that work in a direct way, but 
from middlemen, and at their pleasure. It is a small 
amount with which to meet the necessary expenses of 
existence, but with judicious outlays the men and their 
families are kept out of debt. If ten men leave New 
Orleans, fifteen from Galveston, twenty from St. Louis 
and five from Kansas City, all for Chicago, we have an 
additional fifty men with whom to divide the work which 
the one-third of the 1,000 Chicago men were receiving 
—i. e., 1,000 days’ work to be divided among 383% 
men instead of the 33313 already there, giving each an 
average of a little over two days’ work each week instead 
of three, throwing irredeemably in debt those looking to 
this source for a livelihood. ‘This is so because it. is 
maintained that legislation cannot be enacted against a 
man’s situation, and since a man having a seven-days-a- 
week situation may work all these days if he chooses, 
the newly arrived surplus need expect nothing from that 
source. But we can naturally and safely suppose that 
though they might work seven days a week, that those 
holding regular situations have worked no more than 
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five, giving the remaining two days to the substitutes 
located permanently in the place; consequently we again 
see that there is no source from which the new arrivals 
are to obtain their employment except to secure that 
which would otherwise have gone to those already there. 
If, in a strained instance, this idea is overstepped, it is 
through charity, and that of very short duration. For 
those new arrivals, under the circumstances, to come in 
upon these men is particularly unjust, and when we con- 
sider that it is more than likely that they left places 
where they were doing as well, if not better, and that 
with less injury; that they are brothers, bound to give 
employment to each other when they can, it appears 
exceedingly wrong. ‘These men, in the majority of 
cases, are men with no other cares than to see the world, 
being prepared at any moment to ‘‘pick up hand and 
foot” and go forth to seek pastures new, leaving those 
behind to get along as best they may. 

This may not be alone in Chicago, but be so in 
many other places, thus leaving some places overrun 
with work and no men with which to do it, while other 
places are overrun with men, with no work to do. Is 
there a man who has been ten years at the business who 
has not witnessed this—who has not seen towns and 
cities in which new arrivals, probably a week behind a 
former batch, were forced to walk out of those places 
because they could not obtain even one day’s work, and 
in others where men were working themselves to death 
and under great difficulties because there were no work- 
men to be obtained? If there be no such men (and I con- 
tradict that) to indorse the assertions herein contained, 
the doubting individual’s attention is called to the fluct- 
uating condition of the business, as published from time 
to time in THE INLAND PRINTER and other typographi- 
cal journals. 

This growing evil has been allowed to stretch forth 
its arms, octopus-like, taking in each grasp a larger 
number, until today it is felt to be a part of the business. 
What would the printers of New York say if the typo- 
graphical artists of Europe would come over and secure 
all the work they could for half a year and then return 
home, doing this over and over again? Most undoubt- 
edly they would say, ‘‘ Here, boys, we have only enough 
work for our home folks, who spend all their money 
here and make good citizens, ably assisting in creating 
a model form of government.’ And yet the dozens 
from Pensacola, New Orleans or Kalamazoo are allowed 
to come for three or six months; are treated to the 
best, to the detriment of the ‘‘ good citizen,” going 
back whence ‘they came to recruit and grow merry, and 
yet nothing is said, perhaps nothing thought. 

The idea is not meant to be conveyed that opposi 
tion is made to change of location. On the contrary, 
far be it from us to say that it is not advisable to 
go where one may better himself. In fact, there is no 
doubt that it is better — aye, essential — at times to go 
elsewhere. And it is this belief, which is everybody’s, 
that has allowed itineracy to be so egregiously courted 
as it is today, for fear that should the author of a word 
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against itineracy be forced to seek new fields of labor 


his expressions would be marked against him. How- 
ever, should a man go to some other town or city, it 
should be with the express purpose and determination 
of remaining. there and becoming a good citizen, if con- 
ditions there are nearly such as he would desire them. 
Let him not be a magpie; but rather seek the place in 
which he desires to locate and assist in building it up, 
thus benefiting himself and‘ his fellowmen. The Inter- 
national ‘Typographical Union could aid materially in 
this movement by having a board of information, whose 
duty it would be to learn the true condition of the 
business throughout the entire country, securing accu- 
rate and reliable information daily, weekly or bi-weekly, 
as necessity may demand. A man desiring to remove 
could apply to this board, who would authorize the local 
union of which he was a member to send his card to the 
town of his choice having the most work, his card not 
to be withdrawn under any other circumstances and not 
to be received except in like manner. ‘This is an easy, 
practical method, and it would be the means of obviating 
many of the evils and errors which are complained of in 
the business today and so few have the moral courage 


to openly assert. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 
BY J. B. CALDWELL. 

WO cases should not be placed on the same slide in 
in a rack, because it is ynhandy and one of them is 
very likely to be pushed clear out and fall upon the floor. 

The sure and safe way is the correct way. Much pi 
results from hurry and carelessness that a little wise 
forethought would prevent. It is not the correct way to 
attempt to slide a page or form from an inch board to 
the stone by a dexterous motion. ‘The proper way is, 
first slide it from the board to a galley and then to the 
stone. The time taken in straightening and putting to 
rights in the first way more than counterbalances the few 
seconds of time that may seem to be gained. 

Dead type that is not needed for immediate use 
should be carefully tied, wrapped and plainly labeled. 
Extra sorts should be treated in the same manner. It 
will be a great convenience to have an indexed book for 
all these little things —little things that are, at times, of 
great importance. For instance, under the head of 
‘*nonpareil” there may be entered, ‘‘sorts in drawer No. 
12”; ‘*three pages body type on shelf A”; ‘‘two pages 
tabular work on shelf C”’; ‘‘extra figures in figure case,” 
etc. Other matters, such as addresses, may also be 
conveniently noted, as ‘‘INLAND PRINTER, 183 Monroe 
street, Chicago,’’ and the names and addresses of firms 
with which business is done. ‘This will be found more 
convenient than trusting to memory and more time- 
saving than hunting up addresses in the usual way. 
letter and note heads, cards, envelopes, labels, etc., 
are usually printed in larger quantities than are needed 
at the time and the extra quantities should be tied 
up, labeled and put away. ‘Then enter each in the 
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index book, stating where it may be found, as directed 
for type. 

The system here indicated can be easily carried out 
and will greatly facilitate the work and thereby render it 
more pleasant and profitable. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKKEEPING FOR PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
BY THOMAS W, ELLIOTT, 

AVING seen a request in a recent issue of THE 
H INLAND PRINTER, that such of its readers as had 
anything of practical interest to impart, and were willing 
to impart it, as to the best method of keeping job books, 
should do so, I have concluded to present what is, in 
my opinion, a simple method, which has the special 


_ Vo work to be commenced unless accompanied by a work-bag. Each item of 
_: eng be filled in by the person in charge of the’ Department in which the 
work is done. 
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advantage of demonstrating after five minutes’ examina- 
tion what profit, if any, is made monthly in each and 
every department. Having been employed in establish- 
ments where several branches of business were carried 
on, I have frequently noticed the lack of system which 
characterized the method in which the records of the 
various departments were kept, and the utter impossibility 
of the bookkeeper, or any one else, in fact, to give 
(except with a great deal of trouble) a financial state- 
ment how matters stood in this or that department, nor 
which departments were making or which were losing 
money. 

Too many firms seem to be satisfied with an annual 
investigation and balance sheet, when their books are 
audited by an expert, and even then they are generally 
satisfied with aggregate instead of classified results. If 
there is a dividend on the right side of the ledger, no 
further inquiries are made and so matters go on in the 
good old way (?) from year to year. No wonder so 
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many establishments fail when business is conducted on | department foreman and promptly attended to. When 
such slipshod principles, when little, if any, attention the work is finished it is returned to the same clerk, who 
is paid to details, and leaks, great or sinall, are not enters up and finishes the entry and sends the order to 
discovered and stopped. the customer. ‘The bookkeeper gets this book as occa- 
The method I am about to explain has the advantage, — sion requires and enters up in book Bb. - 
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that if a foreman or employé of a certain department Now for a brief explanation. All departments must 
asks for an increase of salary it can easily be ascertained | go by No. 1, 2, 3, etc. The number used is put in the 
if returns warrant it, so that such request may be intel- | first row, and is placed there to indicate the special 
ligently conceded or denied. Now, as to the method | department, thus: Lithographing, 1; printing, 2: 
proper: A clerk enters all the orders in Book A. He | engraving, 3, and so on. ‘Thus, if any item in a cer- 
then puts all instruction, etc., on a bag, a copy of which | tain department (in Book A or B) is wanted, the finger 
is shown on preceding page, which is then sent to the | has only to be run down the first row of figures till it is 
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found. In Book B it will be observed that the depart- 
ments have separate columns for dollars and cents, so 
that each can be footed up. There is also a total 
column, which is also entered into the double entry 
ledger from this in the usual way. Anyone who 
understands anything about bookkeeping will see the 
advantages of the method thus briefly described. 

Again, it is desired to know how much a certain 
department has made the preceding month. ‘To do so 
it is first necessary to ascertain how much work has 
been done; then examine the wages book, the amount 
of stock bought, to which add general expenses, and it 
will be seen at a glance how matters stand, or pretty 
nearly so. Sometimes, however, a department will lay 
in a larger stock than it turns out in a certain month. 
In such case let the research extend for three or 
four months, and the result will be obtained nearly 
as quick. I do not claim perfection for this plan, but 
I do claim it is a great improvement over that adopted 
in many establishments. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 


NO. II.—BY A PRESSMAN. 


ET us assume, for purposes of ilustration, that the 
L- job in hand is a form of plates worked on patent 
blocks. After getting up color sufficient to clearly 
show the character of the work, take an impression 
with about nine sheets of such paper as will show the 
impression ; a moderately soft paper will do. ‘This can 
be best accomplished by putting a manila tympan sheet 
over the shrunken sheet, and placing about seven sheets, 
loose, between the two, taking care that they cover the 
form, drawing the manila sheet around the reel and 
setting it tight. Try an impression with a single sheet, 
and if it does not show strong enough to enable you to 
discern the variations, raise the form and put either 
paper or a thin wrapper under it sufficient to bring 
about the desired result. Having taken an impression 
that is satisfactory, note if any of the plates appear 
especially light ; if so, place a sheet or two, as may be 
needed, between the plate and block, until the plates all 
show a like impression. 

The next thing in order is to fold a sheet to assure 
yourself that the imposition is correct. Having found 
it so, pulla sheet for an underlay. It should show a 
good, fair impression. For convenience sake cut it 
into sections, first numbering them, so that you can 
lay them on their appropriate plates without having to 
hunt for the folio. Secure a position where the light 
striking the upturned back of the sheet will best show 
the defects in the impression, and with a soft pencil 
or crayon encircle all that part of the page that does 
not show up, leaving the heavy parts, which are gen- 
erally the edges and corners, to be cut off after mark- 
ing out. According as your judgment may dictate, 
mark other lines inside the first one until you have 
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enough to ‘‘bring it up.” It will be best not to make 
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more, let us say, than three, as it is easier to increase 
it afterward than to decrease it. ‘Then cut away any 
heavy edges or corners. Proceed in the same way with 
the whole sixteen pages. 

For covering underlay or overlay sheets the pressman 
should be provided with at least three thicknesses of 
paper, ranging from tissue up. The grade of work and 
the result to be achieved will dictate the right kind to 
use for each stage of the work. For instance, an under- 
lay is best covered with the heaviest of the three, the 
medium should be used for the main part of the overlay 
sheet, reserving the tissue paper to finish off with. In 
practice, I find that a hard manila paper of the three 
thinnest grades made answer every purpose. But to 
return to our underlay. Provide yourself with a sharp 
knife, put a little paste on the back of your left hand, 
with the tip of one finger of the right hand apply a very 
little of the paste to the back of the sheet inside of the 
particular mark you desire to cover, then place a sheet 
of your covering paper on top and cut it in line with the 
mark ; continue thus until all the marks are covered. 
Next trim the pages down, cutting off all the margin, so 
that the underlays may be applied to the backs of the 
plates without leaving anything sticking out to interfere 
with the plate fitting in the catches snugly. Apply them 
with paste to the backs of the plates as nearly as possible 
in the right position. Fasten the plates on the blocks 
and try another impression. If the work is of fine 
quality another underlay may be necessary ; if the first 
underlay did not effect the purpose of evening up the 
impression, the second certainly will. The second one 
should be somewhat lighter than the first, and calculated 
more to remedy any imperfections overlooked. Having 
secured a moderately even impression, the next step is 
to prove margins and make register. 

All offices do not have the same rule for margins, and 
consequently the pressman must be guided by the custom 
of the office ; but where there is no rule laid down, that 
followed in the University Press, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is a safe guide—to be modified, of course, 
where circumstances call for it. It is as follows: Sup- 
pose a sixteen-page form to be printed on a sheet 28 by 
40 inches, a sixteenth of which would be 7 by 10; 
measure from the inside margin or back of one page to 


the outside of the page lying next to it should be 63 inches ; ~ 


from the head of one page to the foot of the one with 
its head toward it, 923 inches. Al! other measurements 
should be flush. Or, in other words, for the head 
margin allow the ten-inch line to project from the head 
of one page two picas beyond the foot of the other ; 
and the seven-inch line one pica over the edge of the 
other page for the back margin. Having assured him- 
self that all the margins are alike, it remains to be 
ascertained if the pages are in line and square. First 


‘see that the row of pages at the gripper edge are all at 


an equal distance from the edge of the sheet, and that 
that distance is one-half that of the center margin. 
Having ascertained that some one row of pages is exact, 
take a stout strip of paper, and placing one end exactly 
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at the gripper edge of the sheet, smooth it down, 
stabbing it at the edge of each page; then place it in 
the same position at each end of the sheet alternately, 
and stab the sheet through the marks already made ; then 


with a straight-edge draw a pencil mark from one knife - 


mark to the other across the sheet. This will infallibly 
show what.pages, if any, are out of line, and how much. 
A square placed on the lines already drawn, and lines 
drawn at the heads of the pages at right angles with the 
first, will show the same with regard to the position of 
the pages that way. Any defects thus shown should be 
remedied before backing a sheet for register. 

Register in bookwork consists, as every pressman 
knows, in having each page back the corresponding page 
exactly ; the nearer they approach perfection in this 
regard the better. ‘To make register, two side guides, 
one on each side of the press, will be found very advan- 
tageous, as paper is rarely found to be the same size, 
sheet after sheet. The side guide to which the first 
impression is fed, should be so placed as to allow a 
slight preponderance of margin, and the guide on the 
opposite side should be set to correspond; this will 
enable the pressman to turn his sheet, feeding alternately 
to one side and the other until he secures such register 
as he desires. 

A sheet, folded, should then be shown the proper 
person to secure an O K for margins, as it would be 
very inconvenient to change margins after overlaying, 
and it may be done at this stage without much loss of 


time. 
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STEREOTYPING. 
NO. VII.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

WO people are required to make the flongs properly. 
te various kinds of paper, cut to the same size, 
should be placed on the table at the right hand of the 
assistant, within easy reach and in separate piles. ‘The 
assistant first lays a sheet of the damp matrix paper 
upon the flat surface, and the operator with the brush 
rapidly distributes the paste over the entire surface. 
After running the strokes of the brush from and toward 
him, the paste should be evened by brushing at right 
angles to the first movement. ‘The quality of paste 
cannot be accurately indicated in writing. Experience 
will soon enable the stereotyper to fix it. Some brush 
in only one direction, but the method above indicated 
will be found preferable. While the paste should be 
applied as smoothly as possible, it is not necessary that 
it be exactly even, and the brush marks which appear 
will not do any harm. ‘The assistant now takes from 
the pile a piece of white tissue. ‘The stereotyper lays 
his brush on the piece of zinc, and, grasping the paper 
with both hands, places the two corners over the 
corresponding corners of the backing paper, the assist- 
ant meanwhile holding his end about an inch and a 
half above the pasted surface, keeping it sufficiently 
taut to prevent the two sheets from coming in contact. 
With his right hand the operator now smooths down the 











paper from side to side, as shown in the cut, the 
assistant gradually lowering his end. A little experience 
is required to do this properly. If the paper is not 
kept at a right tension it will be wet by the paste before 
it can be smoothed down, causing it to tear or wrinkle. 
Small folds make no material difference. Large air 


bubbles should be smoothed out toward the sides. ‘The 





surface of this paper is again pasted and another sheet 
of white tissue paper smoothed down upon it, another 
coat of paste, and finally the facing sheet of cream 
tissue. This completes the flong. No paste is applied 
to the face of the cream tissue, but another sheet of 
damp backing paper is placed above it, pasted, and the 
tissues put on in the order above named. ‘This process 
is repeated until a sufficient number of flongs is prepared. 
The flongs can afterward easily be separated, but some 
stereotypers place a narrow strip of cardboard between 
them, so as to make sure that no more than one is taken 
up at atime. In such case these strips should not be 
put immediately above each other, but a quarter of an 
inch apart. In some offices an iron roller about two 
inches in diameter and a little wider than the flongs is 
rolled over them in the same manner as a rolling pin, 
the purpose being to smooth the surface and take out 
the smaller folds. It is, however, not essential and has 
but few advocates. 

The utmost care should be taken that no particles 
of hard paste, loose bristles or other foreign substance 
be allowed between the layers of the matrix, as they 
are almost sure to injure the type as well as make the 
cast imperfect. If it is desired to keep the flongs 
always ready for use a wooden box two or three 
inches wider and longer than the flongs should be made 
with a cover fitting over it. On the bottom of this 
a smooth piece of zinc or stereotype metal should be 
laid. Over this lay a piece of felt (an old press 
blanket washed clean will answer). Lay the damp 
flongs on this felt, place another layer of felt over them, 
and above this place another sheet of metal. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the felt should contain 
enough water to keep the flongs properly moistened. 
In such a receptacle they will keep in good condition 
for any reasonable length of time and are always ready 
when required, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TO THE BEGINNER. 
NO. II.—BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

FTER getting your plant stowed away in a back room 
A about as easy to find as the answer to a Chinese 
puzzle, it is hardly necessary to warn you against fooling 
away money and time putting up signs. Those you 
want to see badly can be given your address — they will 
not forget it next minute, oh, no! Those who are 
anxious to see you will find you anyhow, so what’s the 
use of a-costly lot of signs? It may be well enough to 
tack up a business card down by the front entrance. 
People will instinctively know there is a printing office 
in the block — by smell, perhaps ; but a card tacked up 
will do no harm anyhow, and will be a help to the fools 
who haven’t sense enough to know where you are without 
being told. : 

When a business man starts out to get a job of 
printing done, doesn’t it stand to reason that he will 
refuse to see the glaring signs stuck right under his nose ; 
but will spend hours, if necessary, hunting up some 
obscure little place? If you have few or no signs, 
customers will think it means you are so well known 
that signs are not necessary—why, certainly! True, 
successful business men in all lines always keep their 
locations well covered with signs; but what a lot of 
money they might save if it had not been spent that 
way. 

‘The same remarks apply to advertising. 
of all job printing is advertising, whether on stationery 
or streamers, cards or catalogues, pamphlets or postal 


Nine-tenths 


cards, circulars or cigar labels, billheads or ball tickets ; 
but what argument is there in this that it is necessary for 
the successful printer to advertise? Because a medicine 


is good for everybody else, doesn’t prove or even 


suggest that it would be good for you — preposterous 
idea! The way to make money is to retire to your 
office, close the door, and wait for business. The 
cow always backs up to be milked, doesn’t she? 
‘¢ Everything comes to him who waits,” they say; even 
the sheriff and the assignee will come if you wait faith- 
fully. It’s disgusting to see the way that fellow Parker 
wastes money in advertising 





ERFECTION 
ROMPT UNCTUALITY 
RINTER ROSPERITY 


163 SENECA STREET. 


ARKER, THE 


That senseless electro runs day after day in the 
papers, until, positively, one cannot pick up a paper 
without having it stare him impudently in the face. It 
burns its way into the memory till one cannot get rid of 
it. But do you suppose a business man who has had 
that advertisement stuck under his nose every day will 
ever think of ‘‘ Parker, the Prompt Printer,’’ when he 
Everybody 


starts out to get a rush job done? Pooh! 





knows he would rather spend half a day looking for 
some obscure little shop which he could probably never 
find again, try he ever so hard. 

Then those dainty little steelplate cards that Slocum 
sends out every month, and the calendar blotters that 
Holton distributes so assiduously, and the monthly 
little paper that Devens puts so much time upon, and 
the package of attractive samples that Hargrave mails 
monthly to his patrons, and the cute, witty circulars 
that Armstrong sends out occasionally— what a lot of 
good money all these things take! and how much better 
it would be to save that money and occasionally fill up 
a possible customer with beer and cigars! By this 
means you can get the benefit of a good share of it 
yourself, see ? 

Do not make the mistake of risking giving offense 
by refusing credit. Trust everybody who asks it. 
Better be ‘‘ stuck” a thousand times than offend one 
deadbeat, because he might malign you to another dead- 
beat and get him to take away his trade. The old 
fogies ask a stranger either to pay in advance or to 
deposit enough to cover the cost of the stock, but we 
have gotten beyond such churlish childishness. Believe 
every man honest till proven otherwise — is that not the 
principle of our courts? ‘True, it is generally regarded 
that a man who takes offense when asked for reference 
or a deposit casts suspicion in advance upon his inten- 
tions and integrity, but it is high time that notion was 
exploded. If a customer fails to pay his bill the first 
month, remember the great homeopathic principle, 
Similia similibus curantur; hasten the collection of 
one bill by letting him run another. After he is into 
you two months, of course you won’t be so foolish as to 
refuse further credit, and thus risk getting your due. 
The fact is often stated that the majority of printing 
office failures are due to bad credits; but better a high 
old bust and many friends therewith than a_ snug, 
successful business and one deadbeat offended. 
Ah, Credit! thou life-blood of business ! 
before whom modest Cash retires to insignificance ! 
Behold, if a man 


thou queen 


Long continue thy glorious reign ! 
buy all he can with thee and sell with thee, he can make 
a big shower of dazzling sparks when he sky-rockets the 
clouds, and land with a ‘‘ dull, sickening thud” in the 
mud in the after darkness! Selah! 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. LIX.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 

STATIONER, printer and engraver on copper, 
A whose card in 1814 read as follows: ‘* Nathaniel 
Dearborn, engraver on wood, School street, Boston,” 
is said to have first introduced wood engraving in Bos- 
ton. By Drakehe is called ‘‘one of the first engravers.” 
There is, however, no authenticity of his being any- 
thing more than a letter engraver, and Abel Bowen is 
entitled to the honor of being the first wood engraver in 
that city. He was born at Greenbush, opposite Albany, 
serving his apprenticeship at Hudson; then started in 
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business for himself as a printer in Boston. He was a 


man of some talent in copperplate engraving. How he 
acquired the art of wood engraving we have no record, 
but it is generally believed he was self-taught. He 
began to practice the art in 1812. He was more of a 
copyist than an originator, copying, however, the style 
of the later English productions executed after the time 
of Bewick. Quite a large number of his engravings 
appeared in the ‘* Young Ladies’ Book,” (American 
edition), published by him in 1830. These cuts are 
remarkably faithful reproductions of the originals. 
Another imported beok published by him in 1816 and 
copyrighted in 1815, contains 125 cuts, one by Dr. 
Anderson, and the balance by Bowen himself. In 1817 
he compiled ‘‘A Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Boston,” illustrated with his engraving, from 
drawings by S. Dearborn. Also another, with engrav- 
ings on wood and metal, entitled a ‘‘ History of Boston,” 
with 


’ 


1829, containing Bowen’s ‘Pictures of Boston,’ 
two copperplates, and wood cuts by himself, and other 
copperplates by Joseph Andrews. The work throughout 
is very much of the character of Dr. Anderson’s style. 

The art was introduced into Philadelphia in 1810, by 
William Mason, a native of Connecticut, followed by 
one of his pupils by the name of Gilbert. For other 
early American wood engravers appears the name of 
Fairchild in Hartford, Horton in Baltimore, and John 
W. Barber in New Haven. 

Barber was born at Windsor, Connecticut, February 
2, 1798. He was but thirteen years old when his father 
died, leaving him the sole support of the family, when he 
was engaged in the usual drudgery of farm work ; but 
pictures always had a fascination for the. youth, and at 
the age of seven he began to copy engravings in books 
with pen andink. ‘The young farmer was finally appren- 
ticed to Abner Reed, at East Windsor, who carried on a 
bank note engraving establishment at that place, and who 
was at that time the best letter engraver in the United 
States. Barber removed to New Haven in 1823, and 
started an engraving office, since which time he has been 
draftsman, engraver, author, editor and publisher. 
The first of his publications was a series of half-sheet 
wood cuts, ‘* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” exhibited in 
a metamorphosis or a transformation of pictures. The 
greater part of his published works were topographical 
and historical, such as ‘‘ History and Antiquities of New 
Haven,” ‘‘ History of New England,” European ‘ His- 
torical Collections,” ‘‘ Collections of Connecticut,” ete. 
For the Connecticut history, published in 1837, he trav- 
eled in a one-horse wagon, making sketches and collect- 
ing material. ‘Vhe book contains two hundred illustra- 
tions, engraved on wood. From 1856 to 1861 his time 
was devoted to preparing ‘‘’The Past and Present of the 
United States,” for which he engraved four hundred 
wood cuts from drawings made by himself. His style 
remained much the same throughout his entire career as 
a wood engraver; he does not seem to exhibit any 
ambition for improvement in tooling or style, but took 
more pride in preaching the gospel with pictures, and in 





addition to his various historical books, he has combined 
his emblematic works in a thick octavo volume called 


the ** Bible Looking-Glass,” in which his religious inten- 


tions are more commendable than either the designing 
or engraving of the cuts. 

Next in importance in tracing the progressive history 
of the art comes Joseph Alexander Adams, who also 
holds a high rank in our historical progress. He was 
self-taught, like Anderson and Bowen. Adams was born 
at New Germantown, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, in 
1803, and was, at an early age, apprenticed to learn the 
printing business, and served under three masters. The 
first failing, and the second giving up the business, he 
finished his time with the third. At the age of twenty- 
one he moved to New York and worked three weeks as 
a journeyman printer. He had tried his hand at 
engraving with, to himself, satisfactory results during his 
apprenticeship. A cut of a boot was wanted for a shoe- 
maker’s advertisement, and the foreman attempted to 
engrave one, but failed. Young Adams then made an 
attempt, and succeeded so far as to satisfy the immediate 
need, which stimulated him to further essays in the art, 
though without any instruction, and no knowledge of the 
ordinary process of engraving. 

At this time there were but three engravers in New 
York— Anderson and two of his pupils, Lansing and 
Morgan. (To be continued.) 

GELATINOGRAPHY. 

A very rapid process of making newspaper illustrations, called 
gelatinography, is described in the following : 

A black glass plate, or a tin plate coated with black varnish, 
as used by sign painters, is covered with plaster of paris (gypsum) 
to the thickness of a four-ply cardboard. The plaster must be 
of the best quality and reduced to a very fine powder. Add 
thereto some alum and some sulphate of barium, and, in order to 
prevent the coating from being too brittle, add also a trifle of 
glycerine, or of a gelatine solution. This mixture must have the 
consistency of a thin pulp when applied to the glass or tin with a 
soft camel’s-hair brush. 

When dry the artist may engrave into this plaster of paris, by 
means of a lithographic engraving needle, any design or picture, 
with the greatest ease ; the plate or glass is thereby laid bare, and 
the picture appears black through the plaster of paris coating. 
Mistakes or errors are easily remedied by filling in with the plaster 
of paris preparation. 

With the regular printer’s roller composition, a stereotype is 
now made of the picture or design on the glass or plate, in the 
usual way. Some bi-chromate of ammonia solution should be 
added to the roller composition, to make the stereotype hard 
enough for the type press, and it will be as durable as any 
electrotype and answer the same purpose. —/.xvchange. 


NEWSPAPER WITHOUT TYPE. 

A newspaper is published at Prince Albert, a small hamlet in 
the center of the Canadian Northwest Territory, called the Prince 
Albert Critic. Its size is four pages, four columns to the page. 
The paper has a circulation of several hundred copies, and is a 
specimen of what can be done by an enterprising journalist without 
a font of type The mode of issuing it is rather peculiar. The 
matter, instead of being set in type, is written in ink with an 
electric pen on prepared paper, the rest of the issue being imprints 
of the original sheet. The paper is newsy for its size, contains 
quite a number of advertisements, and is the official paper of the 
hamlet.—New York World. 
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BYRON WESTON’S 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -- 





Fe<Ss FLAT AND FOLDED "mm 


themselves as un- 





excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -— 





L] N FE N e E DG E R Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 





color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS ... 
DAT/IFON, MASS. U. S. A. 


For SALE 1n CHICAGO By — 





FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J, W. BUTLER PAPER CO, axo BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


‘The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. BRown Paper Co.” 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BE COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER’ a 


ouR ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED U1NEs 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 
Pree a be on - —< a re ; os 
| | ' 
REGULAR S. AND prac PLATED | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, "eee Sania —_—" 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 
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. » INSIST ON ee ONLY 


WRITE US AND WE WILL 
TELL YOU WHO DOES, 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 


"2% on CROCKER 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 

















| WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
| ROVAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 
| 
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VARSONS VArer . 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS GF 








| First-~-CLiass:+Linen+Lenpcer:+ PAPERS 





WATER-MARKED: 


gat SCOTCH + LINEN+ LEDGER wes 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT | 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 

















SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





FRENCH LINEN. WilITING: -PAPER: company 


A StricTLy First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 


500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery, 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
12 lb. F ‘olio, . . »« $3.00 per Ream. | 12]b. Demy, . . . $3.00 per Ream. BANUERSTURERNS OF 
7 ** i ~ oe - 16°5° ea e+ + Oe” 
ro“ Roy: ul, . go see. > | 20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 * $4 © 
a tn « SoD“ ee i? ia - 2 hs 4 Oe"? si LE DG E R, B N D, 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


LINEN, 


AND 


| EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Sfreef, 


Chicago.= 





KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 















FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











KE ITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 
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RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(ij ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 











The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country, 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


ius PAPER conan 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GEORGE N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
vOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 





Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





GEO, H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
“WHOLESALE PA PE DEALERS 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 

















Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 1 S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


_ SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 


——< 
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— GeoltXvather's Sons 


Vernturg Inks 
bo Jown St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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H Gee 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 


sheet the machines will bronze. 





No. o, - - - 12 x 30 No.3, - - 
No.1, - . . - 16x35 No. 4, - 
No. 2, - - - 25 X 40 No.5, - 


on 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Igt and 193 Worth Street, 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 


NOW IN USE BY ALL THE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Considered the Definition of Bronzing by all Purchasers, 


Emmericu «& VoNDERLEMR, 


Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, Uv. Be A. 
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TO PRINTERS: : 


YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR NEW BRAND OF INK KNOWN AS < 


$1.00 “Insurance Policy” Inh | 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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This Ink is intended for such classes of Mercantile work as Insurance Policies, Book Headings, Bill 
Heads, etc., where HARD PAPER is used, and a QUICK DRYING ink is necessary. 
It does not dry on the rollers or skin in the fountain. 
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“For the above class of worli, this | Loughfeepsie, M.YY., Jan. 13, 1890. 
Mlesszs. Fred'hi H. Leve tf & Co. 


Gentlemen: Ship us at once by Sx- FF 
cess 25 Pho. “Insucvance Policy” Ink, fi 
same as fast. We fhrave never found file ¢) 
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E. D. SLATER, 153 & 155 Fulton St., New York. 
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A FULL ASSORTMENT OF OUR INKS, BOTH BLACK AND COLORED, CAN BE HAD FROM bil aii] 


HORACE DODD, - - - - - Boston. ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CO., - - - Chicago. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, - - - Richmond. GWATKIN & SON, - - - - Toronto, Canada. : f 
CHAS. J. CARY & CO., - - - - Baltimore. JOHNSTON & CO., - - - Harrisburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., - - - Chicago. E. H. HUTCHINSON, : - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
JUL. MEYER, - - - - - New Orleans, La. ROBT. ROWELL, - - . - - Louisville, Ky. 
CLARKE & COURTS, - - - Galveston, Tex. ROBT. L. GREENE, - - - - - Providence. 
LOUIS SNIDERS’ SONS CO., - - Cincinnati, O. REED & GOODMAN, - - - - San Francisco, Brae 


E. PERRY & CO., - . - - Charleston, S. C. 
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ro (a In order to give every Printer in the United States an opportunity to 
7 test this Ink, we make the following offer: On receipt of One 
#3 te Dollar we will send one pound, Expressage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States. 
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[Makers of 
* Fine Dry Colors. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
152 AND 154 PXYONROE STREET. 


i CHICAGO. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | 


. HAS ZHE ...;.. 
s 














FINEST EQUIPPED AND MOST COMPLETE ROLLER ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. , 
22 & 24 FOURTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
q 
. 
LOADING THE GATLING. 

First Section of Gatling Gun Battery in position for loading. Second Section in upright position in the rear. 
HIS cut represents the new way of oiling the tubes, filling the same with vare roller stocks, and putting on b 
the supplemental dish-shaped bottom previous to casting, and is called ‘‘ Loading the Gatling,” each opera- 


tion being shown by the three figures in the cut. When this operation is completed, the cylinder is dropped from 
its horizontal position to a vertical one, and the connections made, after which the tubes are heated to the same tem- 
perature as the composition. Zhe rollers are then all cast at once by forcing the composition into the tubes from the 


bottom. Then by the application of cold water they are quickly solidified, and are drawn out in elegant shape, as 


illustrated by cut on opposite page. ' 
Rollers made by this process are round, smooth and straight, qualities essential to the production of good 


printing—but qualities Aerefofore unattainable through defective appliances. Printers, accept no defective rollers. 


If you cannot obtain rollers possessing these qualities from people you have been accustomed to deal with, send 


' your orders to us and we will execute them in a satisfactory manner. 
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ROLLERS MADE AND SHIPPED THE SAME DAY STOCKS ARE RECEIVED 


BY THE IMPROVED METHODS ADOPTED BY 


SAMUEL BINGHAN’S SOn, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 22 and 24 Fourth Awenue, Chicago. 





DISCHARGING THE GATLING. 


HIS illustrates the zew way of drawing rollers from the molds, and is called ‘‘ Discharging the Gatling.” When the rollers are 
solid and cold, which is in thirty minutes after they are cast, the extra bottom is removed ‘and they slide out by their own 
weight, through a hole in the floor, and are caught by workmen below. By this process we can return your rollers to you shortly 
after receiving the stocks, and give you rollers such as never were and never can be produced by the old obsolete methods. The 
rapidity with which these machines can be filled and emptied and their resemblance to Gatling Guns is why they are called by 


that name. 





Rollers Superior in Finish and Quality to the products of Old Methods, 
STRAIGHT, SMOOTH AND QUICKLY PRODUCED. 


The accompanying illustrations of the methods by which these results are secured, are taken from /hofographs ; and photographs 
won't lie; if circulars or advertisements of lying fvkivs do. These machines are protected by letters patent, consequently no one but 


the Binghams’ can use them. 
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Gaur Siu Tor FOunory, 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 


E point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CopPER- 





MrixEp Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 


best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 


We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 


pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under | 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for | 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 


If you consult your best interests you will buy only our | 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PrinTERS’ Suppty Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounprRy, Omaha. 
Minnesota Type Founpry, St. Paul. 


| 


“OLD HONESTY.” 


That is the brand of Whiting’s Fine Flats which we are 
adding to our already extensive stock of Writings. 

It is just what its name implies, a good, honest sensible 
paper, of a little better than medium grade, at a little 
lower than medium price. Ask us for samples. 

But don’t allow this to detract your attention from the 


fact that we are selling 


NEWS PRINT at 3% to 4%:c. per lb. 

S. & C. BOOK, 5’ to 7c. per Ib. 

S. & S. C. BOOK, 6 to 8c. per Ib. 
ENAMELED BOOK, 12'2c. per lb. 

WHITE XX No. 6 ENVELOPES, 85c. per M. 
TWO-PLY CARDBOARD, $1.60 per 100. 
COLORED BLANKS, $1.40 per 100. 
WHITING’S LEDGERS, 25 per cent discount. 


| All grades of Whiting’s Writings at mill prices, etc., etc. 


CALUMET PAPER COMPANY, 
262-268 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 9 


FILLED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63- 65 5 Beekman St. 








“_— | YPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


J EWSPAPER os 
A DRESSES. al 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Geely Conte Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 








e—a%% Type of other Founders furnished when desired. -*—~ 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 


IMPOSING STONES, | 








ETC. 


Chicago } . = = 5 ieee 
Branch, ¢ CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. ; 


Monroe St. | 


—==PA PER=== 


Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 











41 Beekman Street, = 
345 Dearborn Street, - ° 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 
Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 


A. C. CAMERON, EbpirTor. 


EpITorIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLooR 183-187 MONROE St., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, MAY, 1890. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings 
and four pence per annum in advance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

CiusB RaATEs.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades, 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





ONE | THREE | SIX ONE 





ses MONTH MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR 
PII CREO fea igioccecawee ence $ 5 00 $ 13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page........... 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page .........66.005 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
PRONE se bosses S savecens 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 


Want Co_Lumn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements, to insure 
insertion in the current number, should reach this office not later than 
the fifth of the month. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


May be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be received by 
the following: 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 10 Farringdon 
Road, London, Eng. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (LimITEpD), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. P. MoncEL, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q., Agent for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

THE StoveL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Go.tpincG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 

ELM City PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

F, WESEL MANUFACTURING Company, I1 Spruce street, New York. 

HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Peacock & JonEs, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. H. Mitts & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. MENGEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBERT J. YOUNG, 585 Custom House St., and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Cuas. F, Taytor. Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. A. Lorrscu, 8 Jay street, Detroit, Mich. 

HuGo F. Scuneiper, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 

WESTERN NEws Company, Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

St. Louts Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. S. BELL, 8 Third street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. L. TaLBott, care of Watters-Talbott Printing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. M. KIMMELL, £-rcelsior office, 113 South Sixteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 

Joun J. Foster, Yournail office, Lincoln, Neb. 

W. A. Porrer, Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City, Mo. 

JamEs P. Hapey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 

J. L. Ropinetre, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 

E. A. CHEEVER, care of Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL TY POGRAPHICAL 
UNION. 

EFORE the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the 

B meetings of the thirty-eighth annual session of the 

Union will have been 


International ‘Typographical 


brought to a close. It is needless to add we earnestly 
trust that prudence, wisdom and harmony will control 
its deliberations ; and that the action taken will redound 
to the best interests of the craft, and all connected with 
it, throughout the length and breadth of the country. In 
fact we have no reason to doubt that such will be the 
case ; and in all efforts to secure just requirements, make 
better and more. intelligent workmen, improve their 
financial condition, substitute arbitration for strikes, and 
bring the employer and workman into more kindly 
relationship, we hope the efforts there put forth will be 
crowned with abundant success. 

The subject of all subjects, however, which will 
come up for decisive action, in the success of which 
THE INLAND PRINTER takes the deepest interest, is 
that of the projected Printers’ Home, at Colorado 
Springs. As our readers know, we have and have had 
no sympathy with croakers, or those who desire to throw 
cold water on the enterprise ; and insist it behooves 
every member of a local union to put his shoulder to 
the wheel and help devise ways and means and con- 
tribute his proportion to carry it to a successful issue. 
Much has been done, but much remains to be done, and 
there is certainly no time to lose in which to do it. We 
earnestly trust those unions which have so far failed to 
take any decisive action in the matter will do so without 
delay, and that when the convention meets the reports 
then presented will be of such a character as to place its 
establishment beyond a peradventure. In fact, after all 
that has been said and done in the matter, neither the 
International Typographical Union nor the printers of 
the United States can afford even to entertain the 
possibility of fazdure in connection therewith, and it 
will be a lasting disgrace to all concerned if the terms of 
the donation are not complied with. 

The gift itself is a princely one ; the site all that could 
be desired ; unsurpassed in location and surroundings ; 
easy of access ; the climate especially beneficial to those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints—the scourge of the 
trade ; the property daily increasing in value, and the 
requirements to obtain possession thereof so generous 
that no excuse for non-fulfillment of them can be 
advanced. Under these circumstances we sincerely trust 
no backward step will be taken. 
dollar per member — a mere bagatelle — with the $7,000 


An assessment of one 


now on hand and pledged from various sources, will be 
sufficient to place this valuable property in the posses- 
sion of the authorized representatives of the international 
body, and enable them to proceed with the erection of a 
structure which will prove a positive benefit to the 
printers of the United States, of which they will have 
every reason to feel proud. 

As previously stated, we feel satisfied that if those 
for whose benefit the Home is especially designed will do 








[ 
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their duty in the premises, the employing printers will 
cheerfully and liberally contribute to its endowment, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER will do all that in its power 


lies to aid it in this direction. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
A WRITER in the European Mail, under date of 


February 14, says: 

Some few months ago I was called upon to write various 
articles in connection with the Printers’ Exhibition then being held 
at the Stationers’ Hall, London, E. C., and later to complain of 
what seemed to me the great want of patriotism amongst British 
printers in going abroad for so much of their ink, type and paper. 
Upon these occasions I did not spare Messrs. Raithby & Lawrence, 
of Leicester, the printers of the Av7tish Printer — the organ ot the 
British Typographia — for I consider they at least should set an 
example to the trade by producing this journal purely from British 
sources. This firm have since written to me, saying that if it were 
possible they would be only too pleased to doas I suggest, but that 
were they to rely simply upon the materials to be obtained at 
home the pages of that journal would look very different to what 
they do now. : 

We are afraid patriotism, wpon which so much stress 
is laid, cuts a very poor figure when opposed to self- 
interest, and the explanation given by Messrs. Raithby & 
Lawrence in defense of their action in preferring Amer- 
ican to British job faces—for that is* the amount of 
their offending — contains a lesson that he who runs may 
read: that if they had depended on the home supply for 
the material used, they could not have produced the 
British Printer as it is, and the typographic gems which 
have appeared from time to time therein. While it is 
doubtless true that many American typefounders have 
gone to the extreme of foisting upon the trade a number 
of fantastic, unserviceable designs, under the misnomer 
of ‘‘art faces,” the British typefounders, with few 
exceptions, have doggedly clung to the antediluvian 
monstrosities which should have been consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets long years ago. Before us lie a 
number of specimens of English commercial printing, 
and it is the simple truth to say that the only ones 
which are deserving of commendation are those in which 
the productions of American typefoundries appear. The 
plea so often put forth in defense of letting well enough 
alone, that the British public are opposed to all innova- 
tions, and would not be satisfied with American styles of 
printing, but (inferentially) that they are content with 
the tombstone hieroglyphic characters which flourished 
fifty years ago, is a poor compliment alike to their taste 
and intelligence. We presume the truth is they are not 
given the chance either to accept or reject them ; and 
the fact that the few who have had the temerity to leave 
the beaten path and adopt the former are meeting with a 
large measure of success, proves the falsity of the 
excuses given. ‘The frogressive British printer patron- 
izes foreign made material simply because he cannot get 
what he wants at home; and the fossilized claim that what 
was good enough for his grandfather is or should be good 
enough for him, is just what might be expected from a 
class who seem to learn nothing and forget nothing, and 





who furnish a striking example of a bastard conserva- 
tism—a conservatism run to seed. 

It is true that Leipsic, the acknowledged book mart 
of continental Europe, makes type which, in beauty of 
design sometimes surpasses American made type; but 
itis not generally known that the most famed maker of type 
in that city served his apprenticeship with Johnson & Co., 
of Philadelphia, and after going home spent $100,000 
in replacing his old machinery with American type 
machines, and finally secured one of the brightest of 
Mr. Johnson’s foremen and made him general manager 
and a partner in the German house. In this matter of 
type it might be mentioned that England, Germany and 
France have each their own standard of ‘type height,” 
as makers of American printing machines intended for 
use in Europe have experienced to their cost. There is 
supposed to be a standard height of type for Europe ; 
but the fact is that they cannot be made of a perfectly 
uniform height, and presses must be specially adjusted 
for the locality in which they are to be employed. 

When trade journals produced from ‘ purely British 
sources” rival or surpass in beauty or design those 
the publishers of 


” 


furnished from ‘‘American sources, 
the British Printer, as educators of public taste, may 
consistently be taken to task for preferring material 
produced by the latter to that produced by the former, 


not before. 


THE DEPLETION OF OUR FORESTS. 


HE increasing demand for and consumption of paper 
T made from wood pulp invests with a special interest 
every statement based on fact relating to our source of 
supply of the raw material and the reckless manner in 
which it is being exhausted, more especially the class of 
timber available for such purposes. And while this con- 
sumption will increase as our population increases, it 
should not be forgotten by our reckless enthusiasts, who 
can see no cause for alarm, that in the region west of the 
Mississippi, the future center of population, a treeless 
domain has been entered upon much greater in dimen- 
sions than the forest land to the east. For example, the 
State of ‘Texas alone contains treeless areas greater than 
Pennsylvania, and most of the states and territories of 
the far West possess forests only on the mountain crests 
and slopes. 

Originally, as the most recent statistics indicate, 
according to the Onited States Paper Maker and Station- 
ers’ Journal, not more than four-tenths of the area of the 
United States was forest clad. At present, the forests 
of marketable timber cover about three-tenths of the 
area, one-fourth of the whole vast sum having vanished. 
The remaining portion is being reduced by aid of ax and 
firebrand with alarming rapidity, and, shutting our eyes 
to the fact and harping on our ¢vexhaustible supply, will 
accomplish no appreciable good. ‘The great white pine 
forests of the North, our most valuable timber, have 
already suffered fatal inroads. The pines which once 
covered New England and New York are no more. Of 
the former once vast pine forests of Pennsylvania only 
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a remnant.remains. The broad pineries of the North- 
west are being cut into and burnt with frightful lack of 
economy. ‘The pine belt of the South Atlantic, it is 
true, still contains immense quantities of excellent tim- 
ber, while the Gulf States possess pines enough to sup- 
ply for a long time all demands upon them; but these 
southern pines are no fitting substitute for the white pine 
of the North, being hard and resinous and much more 
difficult to work. 

Our forests of hardwood timber have similarly 
suffered. ‘That of the Mississippi basin has lost most of 
the best of its walnut, ash, cherry and yellow poplar. 
The other two bodies of hardwood timber which have 
suffered little from the ax are those which cover the 
Allegheny system, occupying the west of Virginia and 
the Carolinas and the east of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 
West of the Mississippi, from central Missouri to 
central Louisiana, extends another great hardwood 
forest, largely composed of oak. ‘The forests of Michi- 
gan are yet prolific in maples, and these constitute the 
chief existing remains of the once all-embracing forests 
of the Atlantic region. The Pacific slope is still rich in 
certain hardwoods. The great forests of the coast districts 
of Washington and Oregon are nearly intact, and contain 
an enormous supply of valuable timber. ‘The Sierras 
of California are richly dotted with pines, but the huge 
redwood of the coast ranges are being fatally assailed. 
These furnish the only real substitute for our vanishing 
white pines, and at their present rate of reduction they 
promise to lose their importance before many years have 
passed. ‘The other valuable forests of the Pacific region 
are the pines of the western slopes of the northern 
Rocky mountains and those of central Arizona and 
southwestern New Mexico. ‘The remaining forests of 
the Pacific are fast disappearing and are of local 
importance only. 

The forest wealth of the United States, as the fore- 
going statement indicates, is still enormous, but far from 
being, as some unthinking enthusiasts would have us 
believe, zvexhaustible, and the more than wasteful con- 
sumption to which it is exposed, together with the 
destruction wrought annually by fire, will, unless effective 
means to check this loss are taken, before many years, 
leave us poor in timber. In regard to its value, we 
may state that the forest products of 1880 were esti- 
mated at $700,000,000. In the same year 10,274,089 
acres were desolated by the agency of fire, thus adding 
enormously to our annual consumption of woodland 
wealth. Our most valuable timber, the white pine, the 
total supply of which, in 1882, was estimated by Professor 
Sergeant at about 80,000, 000,000 feet, is being consumed 
at the annual rate of 10,000,000,000 feet. Now the 
pertinent question arises, what steps are being taken to 
provide a supply for the future, when the present stock 
has been exhausted. In reply thereto we want some- 
thing of a more reassuring character than the statement 
that the ‘‘ forests of Alaska” have scarcely yet been 
touched by the woodman’s ax—rather cold comfort for 
the eastern paper manufacturer. 


| 
| 


| 








STATEMENTS WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 

fe question is frequently asked ‘‘ Does advertising 

pay?” and the answer should be ‘That depends 
on circumstances,” because it is as easy to throw money 
away on indiscriminate advertising, as it is by digging a 
useless hole in the ground. ‘There is an old though 
applicable adage that a tree is known by its fruits, so the 
value of a journal as an advertising medium is best 
tested by practical results —by the returns received from 
advertising therein; and to arrive at these results no 
labored arguments, no elaborate process of reasoning is 
required, 

As an ounce of corroborative testimony, from those 
who can speak from practical experience and whose 
evidence consequently possesses a positive value, is worth 
a pound of argument, we present the following testi- 
monials, received within the past few days, that our 
readers may judge for themselves of their merits. 

Mr. G. C. Burgoyne, New York, under date of April 
16, in reference to the advertisement ‘‘ Cost of Stock,” 
which appeared in March issue, says : 

In relation to the advertisement of ‘‘ Cost of Stock,” I have 
already received /we hundred and eighty-eight replies that mentioned 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It is only fair to mention, however, that I 
have been away part of the time, and during my absence no count 
was kept. 

J. W. Butler, of the Butler Paper Company, Chicago, 
on same date, says: 

I have no hesitancy in stating that our returns from advertising 
in THE INLAND PRINTER exceed those derived from advertising in 
all the other publications combined. 

Mr. H. Bronson, president of the Cleveland Gordon 
Press Company, under date of April 9, writes. 

Inclosed I send you copy for advertisement in your paper for 
April. Owing to the notice of the change of the name of our 
company having first appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER in March, 
I am able to testify to the extent of usefulness in advertising in 
your columns. 

The inquiries are serous, and our sales have increased 
amazingly. It has proved extremely satisfactory, and I take 
pleasure in stating the fact. 

Now the foregoing unsolicited tributes to the value 
of advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER speak for them- 
selves, and are worth a bushel of nameless, dateless 
manufactured evidence. We here repeat what we have 
stated and proven a dozen times before, that no pro- 
gressive, wide-awake firm, interested in supplying the 
printing trade with material and desirous of extending 
its business, can afford to omit advertising in its col- 
umns. As a medium to reach the trade in all sections 
of the country it has no equal, and this is a fact it 


will pay to keep in mind. 


HE articles on presswork now being published in 
i THE INLAND PRINTER, from the pen of one of the 
ablest pressmen in the United States, are well worthy of 
careful perusal, and should prove invaluable to those who 
are anxious and willing to learn. ‘The information they 
impart cannot be obtained every day. 
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EK are pleased to announce that the inquiries 
W received regarding and promises made to furnish 
colored inserts for competition in THE INLAND PRINTER 
have far exceeded our expectations, and in a short time 
we expect to be in a position to show from month to 
month what American talent can produce in this line. We 
assure our readers there is a rich treat in store for them. 


DEFEAT OF THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 

HE Chase-Breckenridge copyright bill, to which we 
is have frequently referred, and which has been before 
congress for some time, was defeated in the house of 
representatives, on Friday, May 2, by a vote of 126 to 
98. The opposition to or advocacy of the measure did 
not partake of a partisan character, the vote standing: 
For the bill, republicans 65, democrats 33; against the 
bill, republicans 50, democrats 7 


HOW IS IT DONE? 

TORONTO correspondent sends us the following 
A price list of a firm in that city, asks us to publish 
the same and inform the trade why commercial printing 
is no longer profitable. It answers the question itself: 

















GENERAL PRICE LIST. 

DESCRIPTION. 1,000 | 3,000 5,000 | 10,000 
- | = 
j j &) 
Cards, 234x434 inches........... ..| $2.25 | $5.50 $7.50 | $15.00 4 
Noteheads, 514x844 inches ........ 2.00 5.00 7.50 | 13.00 Om 
Memo. Heads, 8'4x5's inches..... 2.00 5.00 7.50 13.00 PS 
Letterheads, 8!sx11 inches ........ 3.00 7.50 12.00 | 20,00 a4 
XX Envelopes (WHITE), 338x5% in. 2.00 5.00 7.50 14.00 an 
Billheads, % Post, 814x5'o inches.. 2.00 5.00 7.50 13.00 a | 
“as 1é Post, 8!2x7% inches 2.50 6.00 9.00 16.00 ° 3 
\% Post, 8'ox11 inches. 3.00 7.50 12.00} 20,00 Da 
: 1 Cap, 842x14 inches. 4.00 10,00 16.00 30.00 “6 
Statements, 5!2x8!s inches ....... 2.00 5.00 7.50 13.00 Ps 
46 5'ox14 inches ......... 2.50 6.00 9.00 16.00 ° 
DEO. 5 SO ED oosc secu sccsss 1,50 3.50 6,00 10,00 a 
No. 5 w ) sbecavesosaaee £95 4.00 7.00 11,00 ~ 

No. 6 ot A Aoasaebenseane 2.00 | 5.00 8.00 12.00 

Prices include stock, printing and padding. 


OW that the senate, after a good deal of unnecessary 
N delay and pettifogging, has passed the World’s 
Fair bill, and the same has received the signature of the 
President, it behooves those to whose keeping has been 
committed its supervision, to go to work in earnest. It 
is high time to stop all local jealousies, bickerings, 
useless prognostications and hifalutin claims, and prove 
that no mistake has been made in its location. Let us 
cease talking about what Chicago can or cannot do; 
realize the magnitude of the work to be done before 
the Paris Exposition can be rivaled, much less surpassed. 
Let us work more and talk less, and give a loyal support 
to those to whom has been assigned its management, and 
the chances are that we will have an exposition of which 
every American citizen will have reason to feel proud. 


T is rumored that the British gold behind the syndi- 
| cates for the acquisition of American manufactures 
and the promotion of fat profits, is not only reaching 
out for paper mills, but casts a longing eye on our ink 


concerns. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“STYLE OF THE OFFICE.” 
BY J. Cc. i 

HE phrase which serves as heading for this article 
T is familiar to every printer in the land, but more 
especially to those employed in offices in cities. ‘The 
‘¢ style of the office” is usually the Ase dixit of the head 
proofreader of an establishment, and is promulgated for 
the purpose of securing uniformity in the use of capitals, 
figures, italics, hyphens, etc., inthe publications over which 
he has supervision, and to prescribe some general rule 
for punctuation — though many of these ‘‘styles”’ go much 
farther, and undertake to lay down rules which practi- 
cally require the compositor to edit his copy as he puts it 
in type, thus entailing upon him work for which he gets 
no pay, and which should be done by the editor or 
the author. <A service of several months on one of our 
metropolitan daily papers will usually suffice to indoc- 
trinate a moderately intelligent compositor with the 
salient and mandatory features of the ‘‘style,” and 
thus from a pronounced and frequent ‘ kicker” he may 
graduate as a ‘‘ good compositor,” so-called. 

But let this same compositor, who has through much 
tribulation mastered the style of one establishment, seek 
work in another. He finds himself at sea. His previously 
acquired knowledge is often diametrically opposed to the 
style he is now required to observe. He must use figures 
where he has been taught to ‘‘spell”; ‘‘long”’ punctua- 
tion where ‘‘ close”’ was the rule ; italics where roman was 
used ; the ‘*h”’ must not appear in ‘‘ Pittsburgh,” though 
in the other office ‘‘ only an ass would omit it.’’ Inshort 
—not to be tiresome in particularizing variations -— his 
proof is frequently a study in crayon, and he is told to 
‘‘read up the style.” 

That there are various rules by which composition 
may be done, either of which is essentially right Aer se, is 
not denied. But, in the interest of the great body of 
compositors, it is high time that some movement be 
made that may result in a wuzform general style for a city, 
which each office and newspaper will adopt (with, per- 
haps, slight modification) and enforce. By this means 
not only will tardy justice be done a large body of work- 
men, whose patience under the existing system has long 
been a matter of wonder, but employers will also reap 
an advantage in time saved and having work done more 
satisfactorily and expeditiously. 

If the proofreaders of Chicago or other cities could be 
prevailed upon to come together, organize, and consider 
this important matter, doubtless the end would best be 
attained in that way. ‘True, it is often said that the 
average proofreader is a crank, and that his ‘‘way’’ is 
the only way. But the writer has faith that these 
erudite gentlemen, through a committee of their own 
choosing, could evolve and agree upon a style for the 
average newspaper which would be acceptable to 
managing editors and a godsend to printers. Reform 
is necessary. This matter of ‘‘style’’— individual style 
—nhas become an unmitigated evil, burdensome to proof- 
readers, expensive to compositors and mysteriously 
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incomprehensible to editors and authors. Not the 
printers only, but reporters and all writers for the press 
would welcome any honest effort looking to uniformity 
in unimportant details and the reconciling of conflicting 
prevailing ideas. If the proofreaders have not sufficient 
esprit de corps to act promptly, let the typographical 
unions of the country take up the question in the 
interest of their thousands of members and force it 
upon the attention of managing editors. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FOLLOW COPY. 
BY F, J. HURLBUT. 

KF one would be technically right in business he must 
| ‘¢follow copy,” for therein lies his only defense in 
case of error or disaster. If the notional customer 
picks out the type he wants used for his job, use it. The 
fault is his if the job is a horrible example. In many 
cases it is possible to make him realize that he cannot 
select the proper type, or he may tire himself out in the 
effort, and give up the task. But if he is disposed to be 
autocratic it is better to let him have his way than to 
dispute with him. 


For the employé especially there is no safe course but - 


to adhere strictly to the old rule, ‘follow copy, if it 
goes out of the window.” So long as he does this he 
will be free from blame if any error occurs thereby, but 
the moment he attempts to vary from the course-laid out 
for him he assumes a new responsibility, and is liable to 
be censured for every mistake that results either directly 
or indirectly from his departure. 

A business house has the right to insist upon rigid 
adherence to instructions, for they hire the time of their 
employés, and have the right to use it as they like, so 
long as they do not impose upon their help. Again, 
there are often business considerations behind seemingly 
strange orders — considerations that can be known only 
to the heads of the concern, and any attempt on the 
part of the employé to change the orders is likely to 
confront him with an imperative command to ‘do as 
you are told.” 

But right here comes in a most important consider- 
ation, which every intelligent employer will recognize. 
The effort of the employé to secure a revision of a 
peculiar order generally proceeds from his quick percep- 
tion of its unusual character, and his interest in his 
employer’s business impels him to ask questions. The 
employer may have made a mistake. Probably he is 
just as likely as anyone else to do so, and the employé, 
being both an intelligent and an honest man, instinctively 
considers it his duty to prevent anerror, even if he runs 
the risk of his employer’s displeasure in so doing. ‘To 
discourage the earnest and manly interest of the employé 
by ignoring his objections is poor policy, and to shut him 
off harshly is brutal. He at least means well, and for 


‘that he is entitled to respectful treatment. It is just 


as easy to say ‘*we have good reasons,” etc., as to 
use peremptory language and hurt his feelings. ‘The 
result of such treatment is to bring about a too literal 





, 


observance of the ‘follow copy” rule, which deadens a 
man’s ambition by cutting off all play of his intelligence. 
It forces him to follow copy in self-defense, when he has 
no heart in his duties, knowing they are wrong and not 
daring to use his own judgment. 

How much better it is for both parties to deal with 
each other on the broad ground of humanity! Let the 
employé be honest and courageous enough to analyze his 
orders thoroughly, and state his objections if he has any. 
let the employer be humane enough to consider his 
employé’s objections fairly, and intelligent enough to see 
the value of encouraging — not d@scouraging — his loyalty. 

There are of course times when all things must go on 
in military order. On the eve of battle there is no time 
for long consultations, and in the progress of a large 
business there must be more or less military submission 
to dictation. But where all parties are well disposed, 
and a good system is employed, it can be done without 
friction —- without mutiny on the part of employés, or a 
harsh and offensive manner on the part of employers. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ENVELOPE PRINTING. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. 

HE printing of envelopes forms a very important 
T part of the every-day life of the average pressman, 
and requires no inconsiderable attention at his hands. 
To do the work well and with the greatest speed is his 
constant thought. Such work is necessarily slow, owing 
to the impossibility of duplicating forms without dupli- 
cating feeders, so the deficiency is made up by increasing 
the speed, which often is at the sacrifice of the quality 
of the work. The gummed edge of the envelope causes 
great annoyance and results in injury to the forms. It 
is impossible to work a hard packing on an envelope 
without injury to the type, unless the open flap is bent 
back out of the way of the impression, thus presenting a 
smooth, even surface to be printed upon. But then it 
requires time to open the envelopes in this way, and 
time is money, says the printer. ‘True, and the object 
of this article is to tell you how to accomplish that end 
with the least expenditure of time. Of course, in working 
envelopes with open flaps, the lower edge or straight end 
is fed toward the grippers or gauge pins, and reference 
is made to that class of envelopes known as high govern- 
ment cut. But as very few of the low cut envelopes are 
now used, no attention need be paid to them. After 
having made ready, take a package of the envelopes in 
your left hand, holding them flat in the palm, with the 
smooth side down and the top of the envelope toward 
the thumb. Grasp the package tightly with the thumb 
and second finger, allowing the index finger to press the 
package firmly in the middle underneath. This will 
slightly raise the loose flap. Then raise the top envelope 
of the package by the flap with the right hand and push 
it under the flap of the second envelope, then take both 
envelopes and push them under the flap of the third, and 
so on until all the package has been thus treated. A 
little patience will be required at the start, but in a very 
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short time astonishing speed can be acquired. 
placing the thumb in the middle of crease in the flap on 
the top of the package all the envelopes can very readily 
be made to lie flat and can be easily fed into the press. 
Put them into the box with the flaps up and place the 
box before you on a table, the face of the envelope 
being toward you. Draw each one separately toward 
you and press the flaps in position, using both hands, 
one for each envelope. I have seen a thousand envelopes 
treated in this way in a few minutes, and who dare say 
the printing was not more satisfactory than with closed 
flap and a rubber blanket. Some one has said that a 
boy who has been down the bay in a sailboat knows 
more about navigation than he who has read a hundred 
volumes treating on the subject, and I could more 
readily make myself understood in the matter of rapid 
envelope printing by being present with you. I hope, 
however, that sufficient is contained in the above 
description to lead you to understand the principle, and 


practice will set you all right. 


ED. 
BY ‘‘JOE’’ KERR. 
Who? Ed? You want to see him? Ed? 
Why, you must be new about here! Ed? Why, Ed 
Yessir —‘‘ pied”; ‘‘thrown in”—like so much type or quad, 
Under the eye of that greatest proofreader — God. 
Friend of yours, was he ?—mine, too! Good ‘‘Old English’ 


’s dead. 





type ; 
Solid body — clean cut — just exactly the right stripe ; 
Large, square, plain as the Roman nose on your face, 
Ed was. 
There's a new ‘‘ jour” over there at Ed's case. 
Nothing zonparet/ about Ed but habits and health. 
He was diamond ttalics on morals and wealth, 
But when it came down to heart — capital gothic—that was Ed's 
size. 
Stuck type twenty years without comma or break, till his eyes 
Made a colon of six months in his life ; then — well, then 
Ed had ’em reset — put in brackets —come back again, 
Chewed tobacco, set type, now and then took a brace, 
And now — 
There's a new ‘‘ jour” over there at Ed’s case. 


Did the papers say much of him ?— only a ‘‘ stick.” 
But every man here knew that Ed was a — brick. 


We were all there at the ‘‘ make ready ’— helped ‘‘ overlay ” Ed, 

Locked the ‘‘form” up for the ‘‘ press’’— full length — double- 
lead 

Ed was—What ! — Going ?— Can’t keep back the tears ? 

Why — look at me, man ! — I — that is — have no fears, 


But Ed got there. Sorry he’s — not in — his — place ! 
Good — good morning — 
New ‘‘jour” over there—at Ed's —case. 


BAD NEWS FOR NEWSPAPER DEADBEATS. 


Cheerful news for newspaper proprietors comes from Ohio. A 
paper in that state recently brought suit against forty-three men 
who would not pay their subscription, and obtained judgment for 
the full amount in each case. Twenty-eight at once prevented 
attachment by making affidavit that they had no more than the 
law allowed. Under the decision of the supreme court they were 
arrested for petit larceny and bound over in the sum of $300. 
Six of these did not give bond, and went to jail. This is the 
result of the working of the new postal law, which makes it lar- 
ceny to take a paper and refuse to pay for it.—Western Fournalist. 


| 
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EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 
BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER ”’ (LONDON). 


NO. V.-—SIR SYDNEY H. WATERLOW, BART. 

NE of the foremost printers and head of the largest printing 
firm in England (Waterlow & Sons, Limited, London) is 
the gentleman whose name is at the head this article. 

Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, Bart., Knight Bachelor, was born 
in London on November 1, 1822. His education was intrusted to 
the Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, an eminent classical scholar and 
master of St. Saviour’s school, Southwark, where Mr. Waterlow 





soon rose to be the first boy in the school. On reaching his four- 
teenth year he had become well acquainted with Latin and Greek, 
and even a slight knowledge of Hebrew. It was then deemed 
expedient to apprentice him to the vocation intended by his 
father. Accordingly he was placed under Mr. Thomas Harrison, 
government printer, for seven years. In 1841 Mr. Waterlow had 
progressed so rapidly that Mr. Harrison gave him the manage- 
ment of the Cabinet printing press at the foreign office, Downing 
street. Here he finished his apprenticeship and then determined 
to gain some continental experience. With this view Mr. Water- 
low left London for Paris and found employment in the well-known 
establishment of Gadignani’s Mlessenger, and while in Paris he 
studied assiduously in acquiring foreign languages, French of 
course being exceptionally thorough. 

Mr. Waterlow, on his return from Paris, joined his father and 
brothers in the business of printers and wholesale stationers. The 
capability of the junior partner soon manifested itself and in a 
few years the firm began to assume enormous proportions, until it 
is now the finest in the kingdom. 

In the year 1855 Mr. Waterlow, by a unanimous vote, was 
elected a member of the common council for the ward of Broad 
street. Soon after, as police committeeman of the corporation, he 
mapped out a plan for overhead telegraphs, the first of its kind 
in this country. It had almost overwhelming obstacles to over- 
come,'not the least being the antagonism of the chief commissioner 
of police (D. W. Harvey), but eventually Councillor Waterlow 
brought his project to a successful issue, receiving a special vote of 
thanks from the corporation. Another distinction was conferred 
on him in February, 1863, in his election as alderman for the ward 
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of Langbourne. This year was made an eventful one for the poor 
of London by Alderman Waterlow forming the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company. ‘These philanthropists have expended 
over one million pounds sterling in the erection of suitable sets of 
rooms for the working classes. Again, Alderman Waterlow 
caused to be built, at his own expense, a building on the same 
lines as that previously mentioned, containing eighty tenements. 
The outlay paid from the commencement, while it gave a healthier 
and cheaper abode than could be obtained in any other part of 
London. 

A presentation consisting of a service of plate was made to Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, in 1884, on the opening of the Sandringham 
Industrial Dwellings, Charing Cross Road, and also as the twenty- 
first anniversary of the company founded by him. The Prince of 
Wales presided. Thirty thousand people find shelter in these man- 
sions, and they are 
really magnificent piles 
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baronetcy asa slight appreciation for his noble efforts to benefit 
those not able to help themselves. In this year he was appointed 
by government a member of the judicature commission, and 
chairman of the Metropolitan hospital, Sunday fund, etc., and not- 
withstanding his numerous other engagements, filled them all 
with general satisfaction. 

The following year (1874) Sir Sydney sat as member of parlia- 
ment for Maidstone, his colleague being Sir John Lubbock. They 
were defeated, however, at the general election in January, 1880. 
Six months afterwards Sir Sydney went in for Gravesend ; his 
opponent was Sir Robert Peel. In 1883 he resigned the alderman- 
ship and the control of the Irish city property. 

Abdul Assiz, sultan of Turkey, invited Sir Sydney Waterlow to 
Constantinople, and on his departure presented him with the 
Order of the Medjidié. From the president of the French repub- 
lic he received the dec- 
oration of Grand Of- 





of buildings. The cor- 
poration of London are 
carrying out a similar 
scheme. 

Alderman Water- 
low was sheriff of 
London in 1866-7, and 
at a banquet given to 
her majesty’s ministers 
in August of the latter 
year, the prime min- 
ister (the late Earl of 
Derby) announced that 
the queen had be- 
stowed the honor of 
knighthood on him. 
Sir Sydney sought par- 
liamentary honors in 
1868 at Dumfries, and 
was returned by a ma- - 
jority of forty-four. 
The contest from a 
conservative point of 
view was considered a 
foregone conclusion, 
but for once the wheel 
turned the other way 
in favor of the liberal 
candidate. 

Sir Sydney was one 
of the royal commis- 
sion in 1870 to inquire 
into friendly and ben- 
efit building societies. 
The doings of these 








ficer of the Legion of 
Honor, made a Knight 
Commander of the 
Grand Cross of the 
Crown of Italy by the 
king, and from the 
shah of Persia the 
Order of the Lion and 
the Sun. Sir Sydney 
has been chairman of 
the commissioners of 
income tax for the 
city ; a royal commis- 
sioner at the exhibi- 
tion of 1851; a mag- 
istrate for London, 
Kent and London- 
derry; deputy gov- 
ernor of the Union 
bank, and still acts as 
managing director of 
Waterlow & Sons, 
limited. 

The following is an 
extract from a letter to 
Lord Rosebery of his 
intention to give a 
park to the north of 
London: 

‘*On the southern 
slope of Highgate hill, 
in the parish of St. 
Pancras, I own an 
estate of nearly twenty- 
nine acres in extent, 





which was for many 





bodies were very lax, 
and as a result of this 
inquiry, which lasted 
over two years, parliament passed a bill placing the various societies 
under more efficient management. 

Sir Sydney’s benefactions do not cease with housing the poor, 
but he looks after their ailments in a very substantial manner, and 
as treasurer of St. Bartholomew's hospital he saw that a long-felt 
want of a convalescent hospital would be very desirable for the 
patients, and to meet it he fitted one of his seats, Lauderdale house, 
for thirty-two patients at his own expense and presented it and the 
grounds to the governors of St. Bartholomew's, which was opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales in July, 1872. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow in November, 1872, entered upon his 
year of office as lord mayor of London, at the close of which the 
corporation elected him governor of the Irish Society, to manage 
their estates in Ulster, a position he held for ten years, from 1873. 
At the end of his mayoralty, Mr. Gladstone, then prime minister, 
communicated to Sir Sydney her majesty’s desire of conferring a 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW WORKING AT CASE AS A COMPOSITOR. 


years my own home. 
This property, if 
judiciously laid out, would, I think, make an excellent public park 
for the north of London. 

‘‘The land is freehold with the exception of two and three- 
quarters acres held on a long lease, of which thirty-five and a half 
years are unexpired. 

“* Therefore, to assist in providing large gardens to the great 
city in which I have worked for fifty-three years, I desire to present 
to the council as a free gift my entire interest in the estate at 
Highgate above referred to. 

‘«T will, in addition, pay over to the council £6,000 in cash (the 
estimated value of the freehold interest in the two and three- 
quarters acres of leasehold); this sum of money to be used in 
purchasing this interest or in defraying the cost of laying out the 
estate in perpetuity. 

‘‘If your lordship is of opinion that this proposal is one 
which the members of the council are likely to accept, this 
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letter may be communicated to them as soon as you may deem 
expedient.” 

For this munificent gift of the Lauderdale, Fairseat and Hert- 
ford house estate (to be known as Waterlow Park) he has received 
numerous letters of thanks. The cross on St. Paul's cathedral 
and the sheen of the Crystal Palace may be seen from the park on 
a fine day. Nell Gwynne, one of the mistresses of Charles II, 
resided for a period at Lauderdale house. 

Messrs. Waterlow & Sons cast all their pica from machines of 
Messrs. Shanks’ patent, also making the wood letter, furniture; 
brass rule, etc. 
high and is built in the form of a square, the center being left open 
The following output will give some idea of 


The factory at Finsbury, London, is six stories 


as a court yard. 
the resources of this great firm: Twenty-three million checks, 
twenty-five million telegraph envelopes and four hundred million 
railway tickets per annum. The number of hands employed is as 
near as possible four thousand, and about £5,000 is paid in wages 
and salaries every week. Truly, we advance with the times. 


ZINC ETCHING METHODS. 
NO. V.— FROM THE ‘‘ AMERICAN PRESS.”’ 
STOPPING. 

Take out, sponge off well in water, lay on the hearth to heat up 
to the melting of ink slightly. While plate cools on stone prepare 
a stopping-out ink. In a deep saucer take a few grams (a gram is 
15.4 grains, nearly) of solid pen ink or of ink No. 1, or of both 
mixed. Add enough turpentine to rub up to oily thickness. Take 
plate on the work-table, arm-board over it, and with a No. 6 or 8 
camel's-hair or brown sable brush cover all the close work entirely, 
and cover each exposed line to a breadth of one-sixteenth inch on 
each side. Now dust in well and let lie in the box awhile. Dust 
in again and let lie; this is with the gray or mixed powder. As 
long as the coating by lying awhile turns black it will take more 
powder. When it has been done several times dust off, blow off 
with bellows and lay direct on the heater, and heat till it takes a 
shiny look. Lay on stone and when cool dust in again, blow off, 
heat well and cool off. Repeat till it takes the appearance of a 
solid coat of lacquer, and when cool and touched with the finger 
shows no tackiness or stickiness. 

Recoat back, edges and margin with varnish, dry ; now lay in 
the strongest bath, 1.090 to 1.100 degrees. The box is rocked 
rapidly and the surface kept clean by frequent brushing. The 
rapid chemical action warms the bath, and the plate must be fre- 
quently cooled under the hydrant. The temperature of the bath 
can be tried with the hand, being careful to rinse it off each time 
to avoid yellowing skin and nails. The plate can now be etched 
for twenty to thirty minutes, or until a rim of one-twenty-fourth or 
even one-twentieth of an inch is reached; the rocking must now 
be strong, to assist in removing the loosened metals and keep the 
bath cool. 

The room should be well ventilated to remove the acid fumes. 

CLEANING OFF. 

Take out, heat well, lay upon the grate of the cleaning-box, 
and with a scrubbing-brush and common turpentine clean thor- 
oughly. When all ink, etc., is loose scatter the hardwood saw- 
dust over it and with another brush rub off well. Another cleaning 
with brush and turpentine and another with sawdust ought to 
bring the plate out bright as silver. 

REGOATING, 

This finishes the ‘‘deep etching” or ‘‘sharp etching,’ 
may have required two or four or even six complete manipulations, 
according to the character of the work. 


’ 


which 


ROUTING. 
Now for the rounding or routing. 
In the meantime rub up: your ink No. 2 with 
Put out 


Lay plate on the hearth 
until it is very hot. 
medium varnish to a salve-like mass, if not already done. 
on stone and distribute with the small, smooth roller already 
described ; lay the hot plate upon the stone, and roll up in all 
directions till it is entirely cold. The lines of the plate should by 
this means be coated down to the level of the plate; hence the 
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rolling up may be done on the heater, and the plate not removed 
to the stone until after the ink has flowed down the sides of all 
Now powder well and repeatedly, blow off with 
By this heat the color flows 


lines to the plate. 
bellows and heat upon the heater. 
together in all the close parts of the picture, and spreads somewhat 
from the lines so as to make a rim around them. 

N. B.—This manipulation deepens the hollows and removes 
the ragged edges felt from last etching, and deepens the space 
between open tint lines. None of the precautions are in vain or to 
be neglected if good work is desired. 

Hereby the top surface of the lines are left mainly bare; hence 
the hot plate is rolled up again and the rolling continued until the 
plate is cool. Dust thoroughly, and again with gray powder 
cleanse and warm gently enough to cause a slight shine, but not 
enough to melt down the ink. Cool and dust and heat again two 
or three times, till the coat is thoroughly hard again. Cool 
entirely and roll up once more and powder, warm very slightly and 
cool, then lay in the bath, 1.050 degrees. Rock, brush, cool off 
often ; when under water pass the sponge over the plate; keep it 
going for twenty to twenty-five minutes. Take out, heat and clean 
off entirely as before with turpentine and sawdust. 

AFTER ETCHING. 

The object now is to remove the successive rims or steps left 
by preceding etchings. Clean your smooth roller and warm the 
clean plate. Take a little of the rubbed up ink No. 1 and dis- 
tribute perfectly a uniform but not too heavy coat; the slightly 
warm plate is rolled up from all directions and rolled in until the 
lines and steps are covered down to the ledge made by the last 
Powder, blow off and roll in again cold, without use of 
gum or water, powder again and blow off. Warm till ink and 
powder unite and take the dark, shiny look. When cold roll and 
powder again cold, and lay in the water and rinse and brush off 


etching. 


surplus powder. 

Prepare a bath of 1.010 to 1.015 specific gravity ; lay in the 
plate, rock very softly, brush very lightly. Etch ten to fifteen 
minutes. Don't let it work too long, just enough round the sharp 
edges of the lower steps made by previous etchings. With coarse 
and strong subjects this ends the etching, but when handling fine 
work another and more delicate after etching is necessary. 

Clean off all ink with turpentine’and sawdust, remove all loose 
dirt. Take the smooth roller, clean well, roll out some solid etch 
ink No. 1, or pen ink thin, and thoroughly distribute only a light 
coat, and roll up the plate without any pressure, but a long time 
and in all directions; the object is only to strike the surface of the 
lines, and when done we have our picture before us as it appeared 
when first transferred and rubbed up or drawn. Powder with the 
gray powder, blow off carefully, repeat the rolling and powdering 
twice and warm at last slightly. Only the surface of the lines 
must be covered, and the coating must have a slight degree of 
hardness. 

Lay it in the very finest bath, composed anew. After a little 
the plate turns gray —dark gray; don’t rock or brush in the bath, 
but lay the plate in the water-bath and pass a soft sponge cau- 
tiously over it. When clean repeat the etching again to a gray 
coating. This etching only takes a few minutes, but it amply 
repays the labor by the clean printing qualities it gives. Heat the 
plate, clean it of all ink with turpentine and sawdust, and at last 
with a hot potash solution—one part potash, one hundred parts 
water ; dry with sawdust (clean) and heat plate dry. It can now 
be laid on a block of wood and carefully proved. Any necessary 
retouches with the graver should be put in. Then saw away the 
margin of the plate, which should be not less than one-half inch 
all around, saw up close with the band or scroll-saw all around ; 
file the edges smooth and bore holes, countersink them, tack or 
screw on to block, and hand over for press proof. 


(To be continued.) 


To print black on tinfoil without using gloss black: Put gum 
arabic in vinegar and let it stand until it becomes a heavy paste, 
then mix in with ink as varnish. 
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VERNAL ECHOES. 


Specimen of Ives’ process by the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


907 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 











ON TO ATLANTA. 


Several years ago the Atlanta \ewys-had on its staff a young 
man by the name of Kean Campbell, who, soon after the comple- 
tion of the Cincinnati & Southern Railroad, gave utterance to the 


appended verses, appropriate at this time : 


First over old Kentucky, land of the brave and fair, 

Home of chivalry and beauty, a land beyond compare ; 
Whose galaxy of glances on all sides meet our ken, 

Blood horses, Bourbon whisky, fair women and brave men, 
Till Lexington’s bright city bursts clear upon our view, 
Where man, woman and horses’ blood are bluest of the blue ; 
Where famous seats of learning, and names of famous men, 
Inspire the artist’s pencil, and prompt the poet's pen ; 

Where Breckenridge and Marshall and Clay, all glorious names, 
The ardor of young politicians’ bounding pulse inflame ; 
Where pedigree is everything, and blood the thing that tells, 


And pleasure, mirth and revelry surround her beaux and belles. 


Past Louisville, with its mansions, its colleges and springs, 
g } § 


Over South Forks’ famous viaduct to the mountain of the kings, 


To Somerset, the capitol of Pulaski’s famous land, 

Until we reach the Cumberland, whose fall sublime and grand, 
Kentucky’s own Niagara, fills us with wonder deep, 

Forever tumbling, roaring, knowing neither rest nor sleep. 
(Their ever-changing beauty will haunt our memory still, 
When back into the city, mid warehouse, shop or mill.) 

Good, glorious and beautiful, sweet falls of Cumberland, 

A worthy chief of pictures, in the Southern picture-land ; 
Pure, sparkling, bright and glistening, thy hundred feet of fall, 


In Kentucky's dazzling diadem, the brightest gem of all. 





THE EDITOR'S WIFE. 


You have heard of the country editor's life, 
With its care and worry and doubt. 

Of the shabby-genteel of his seedy clothes, 

Of his diamond pins and his calm repose, 
His happiness, money and gout. 


But say, have you heard of the editor’s wife ? 
Of that silent copartner, who, 

With a blending of sentiment, beauty and skill, 

With temperate knowledge, with tact and will, 
The whole of his labor can do ? 


It is she who embroiders the garments worn 
By the editor's hard old chair, 

Now dressed with cushions soft and neat, 

And trimmed up with tidies and ribbons sweet, 
Which once was so poor and so bare. 


If the editor's sick, or away, or behind, 

In need of more hands and more haste, 
She directs his wrappers so they can be read, 
And writes his leaders right out of her head, 

And willingly makes his paste. 


She reads the magazines, papers and books, 
As the cradle she softly rocks ; 

While the editor sits in his easy chair, 

With his fingers thrust in his tangled hair, 
She quietly mends his socks. 


Then she reads the ads with the editor, 
Just to find what each has paid. 

‘* But the column ad of the jeweler, there,”’ 

So he says, ‘‘and the harness, and human hair, 
Must be taken out in trade!” ; 


She wears the corsets he gets for ads, 
And rattles his sewing machine ; 
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She uses the butter and eggs and things, 
The country subscriber so faithfully brings, 
With a cheerfulness seldom seen. 


But her life, so full of merry- delight, : <q 
Has one dark cloud, alas! 

Though she shares his ticket to circus and play, 

To lecture, and negro minstrels gay, 


She can’t use his railroad pass ! 


When time hangs heavy on his hands, 
She beguiles the hours away 

With joke and laughter, music and song, 

And pleasant talk, and thus ripples along 2 
The whole of each leisure day. 


O, who would change this sweet content, 
This simple and trusting life, 

For that of a queen of royal birth ? 

lor the happiest woman on all this earth 
Is the country editor's wife! 


STEALING SPACES.* 


The night was dark, and not a star 
Peep'd through the gathering gloom ; 
And silence brooded o’er the type 


In a composing room. Z 


The printers had to supper gone, 
And vacant were their places, 
When through the door a villain crept 
And stole Dick Johnson's spaces. 


Dick went to lunch and left his case 
Filled running o'er with matter, 
And thought he would return again 

When copy should get fatter. 


When he came back, he took his place 
Again before his cases ; 

You should have seen his attitude 
When he beheld his spaces. 


It was no time for charity, 
Or other christian graces ; 
He wildly cries, ‘‘I’ll dot the eyes 
Of him who stole my spaces.” : 4 s 


The darkest crime upon the earth, 
The deepest of disgraces ; 

There is no sin that can compare 
With that of stealing spaces. 


When the forgiving angel’s pen - 
All other sins erases, 
Alone, untouched, shall still remain J 
The sin of stealing spaces. 


— 


The fiend still lives and walks the earth, 
And so must walk forever ; 
He cannot die, a wretch like him, 
For rest awaits him never. é 


And printers for long years to come, 
Will tremble at their cases, 

Well knowing that his spirit, still, 
Is fond of stealing spaces. 


*A number of years ago, and in fact up to the present time, more 
especially in the country offices, where printers have a great deal to contend 
with in the lack of sorts, spaces, etc., it was not an uncommon thing for 
printers to pilfer from their neighbors’ cases anything in that line, whenever 
chance or occasion required. We think the author of the above lines (which 
we found some twenty-six years ago in a Philadelphia publication and write 
down from memory) must have been the victim of some printer fiend. It is 
hoped that if the author is still alive he may chance to read them and will 
disclose his identity. i E. A. S. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


..+. CONSISTING OF .... 
Calendars, Cards, Banners, Fans, Match Safes, 


Memorandum Books, Folders, Ete. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 


branch of your business wil] pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our | 
prices on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of Hudson River 


Views. Full line‘of Fans now ready. Sz amples sent by express on receipt of $1.50. For prices of other 
samples see catalogue, which will be sent on application. 


COSACK & CO Lithographers and Publishers of 
« Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Liberal discount to the trade. 





ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 
.» INCORPORATED 1883. 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS anp VARNISHES. 


! Principal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


_§ 527 Commerciat StreeT, - - - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES :} 45 ano 47 Rose STREET, - + = + «= NEW YORK. 








TRADE MARK. 


Western Branch House—40 La Salle St., Chicago. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 
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WOOD, ZINC | : 
TYPEMETAL / 5 


STEAM AND FOOT POWER. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


J.J. WATROUS, 


" MANUFACTURER, 


213 RACE STREET. CINCINNATI, O. 
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SUCCESSORS-TO. 


THE GRAPRIC | 
ILLUSTRATING @. 


~-° OLESON & STOLZ: 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Rollers and 
Composition, 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


207 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 














GRAY’S FERRY == 


Printing Ink 


= COI ES, 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


ROUTING 


CUTTERS 


FOR 
Zine, Brass, 
Soft Metal, 
Wood, ete. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


PATERSON, N. J. 








710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 










MAKERS OF 


la . ROUTING 


w SAW TABLES, 
Shoot-Planes, etc. 


—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
Photo- Engravers, 

Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


ROUTING 
CUTTERS § 






| Essex and 
Straight Sts. 
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ee. PREMIUM——4_» furnished for insertion in its pages during 18go. 


Gold Medals 





IHE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ~ 9 
SOY) ovens THREE GOLD MEDAIS. 2 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts 


availability, execution, harmony of colors, and presswork. 
number of copies required, and all particulars of contest, write to 


A. C. CAMERON, Editor, 


The awards will be made by entirely disinter- 


ested experts, the features in connection therewith to be considered being originality of design 


For full information as to conditions, 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School or Professional Library. 








Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Cov’t Printing 
Office and U.S.Supreme Court. 

It is Highly Recommended by 38 
State Sup’ts of Schools and the 
leading College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based 
upon Webster, as attested by the 
leading School Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


GE’T THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. | 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ALEX. COWAN & SONS,EIMITED, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Machinery and Supplies of all kinds for Printers, Lithographers and Bookbinders. 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Australia; Dunedin, New Zealand. 


(AGENCY IN BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND.) 





Sole Agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Kay” Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B. New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 





American manufacturers. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


M. . McCoy, UNITED KINGDOM FOR 
= -C@he Inland Printer ——— 


10 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, BNGLAND, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 
should be addressed. 


Price, including Postage, - - - - - - 11s. 4d. per Year. 
Single Copy, 1s. 2d. each. 

















BOUND COPIES—THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E have a supply of bound copies of Volume VI of THE INLAND PRINTER which 
are now ready for delivery, and can be furnished to all who desire them. They 
are elegantly bound in half Russia, and contain over 1,100 pages of valuable 
The enormous size of this volume, and consequent increased cost 


printers’ literature. 
We have decided to place them 


over previous volumes, necessitates an advance in price. 


| on the market at $3.50 per volume, and as only a limited quantity are available for sale, 


immediate application will be necessary to secure a copy. 
We still have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. II, IV and V, which for the 


| present we shall continue to offer at the old price, $3.00 per volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 





VAN DUZEN 
CAS & GASOLINE ENGINE 


OPERATED with COAL 
and OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURED GASES AND 
GASOLINE. 
RELIABLE AND — 
ECONOMICAL. | 
re Warranted 


VAN DUZEN 











es. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. | 


. H. LATHAM, Acenr, 


| 
304 te pnt Street, ‘CHICAGO. | 


Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


JuLius HEINEMANN, HeErRM. HEINEBACH. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 
5O & 52 Madison St. 
CHICAGO. 















HOW. 


To 


IMPOSE 


FORMS 


oS A. 








AS USEFUL AS 


/F YoU WISH TO OBTAIN + + * * 


IMPOSITION OF OVER FIFTY KINDS oF FORMS, | | 


ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES AS MUCH. 





LARGE 16-PAGE CIRCULAR GIVING Dee : : 





>: SEND FIVE -CENT “STAMPS > DO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Bright. Breezy. 


THE UNION PRINTER 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


Interesting. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - $1.00. 
Six Months, - - - - .50. 
Three Months, - - - 
Invariably in Advance. 
86° THe UNION PRINTER is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 
Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CRAFTSMAN. | 


ONLY LABOR PAPER AT THE CAPITAL OF | 
THE NATION, 


Workingmen of all classes read it. Printers 
should have it. Nationalists and Reformers of | 
every denomination contribute to its columns. 
Circulates throughout the United States and | 
Canada. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


| 
| 
Send for Sample. | 
RAMSEY & BISBEE, Pusisuers, | 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 





c 3 AYU RRAY'S--+> 


Stereotype and Electrotype Finisher. 


The only Combined Trimmer, Saw and 
Shaver on the Market. 


+ B150 + 


3 Machines for Price of 1 





The only Practical Stereotyper 
in the business. 


Practical Experience. 


Y 


The only machine that will Finish a Plate complete. 
CHAS. T. MURRAY & CO, 
| Write for Circular.| 425 W.14th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturers of Stereotype and Electrotype Outfits. 
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The Superior Printer. 
A Technical Yournal for the Advancem:nt of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 





Subscription in Advance. 


- $1.00. Six Months, . . 50 cts. 


One Year, . 


eeetenenenenenes SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~~ 





The American Cithographer 
and Printer. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and 
all new Photo-Mechanical processes. 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, - - $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER COMPANY, 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Second (Annual) Edition, 1889, ready for delivery. 
Price, - - $5.00. 











Paper ana Press 


A JouRNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 


Art and Society Stationers, 








Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PHILApELpuHia, Pa. 








MONEY TO BE MADE! 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Fretp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 
NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Ed- 
itor invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium. Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- | 
tisements furnished on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 








NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 


JAS, DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 
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WEBSTER 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





DON’T BE DUPED. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary”’ 
is being offered to the public at a very low price. 
The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap 
reprint, page for page, of the edition of 1847, which 
was in its day a valuable book, but, in the progress 
of language for over forty years, has been com- 
pletely superseded. It is now reproduced (broken 
type, errors and all) by a photographic process, is 
printed on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It is 
advertised to be the substantial equivalent of ‘an 
eight to twelve dollar book,” while in fact it isa 
literal copy of a book which in its day was retailed 
for about $5, and that book was much superior in 
paper, print and binding to this imitation, and was 
then the best Dictionary of the time instead of an 
antiquated one. A brief comparison, page by 
page, between the reprint and the latest and 
enlarged edition will show the great superiority of 
the latter. No honorable dealer will allow the 
buyer of such to suppose that he is getting the 
Webster which today is accepted as the Standard 
and The Best. 

There are several of these reprints, differing in 
minor particulars; but don’t be duped, the body 
of each is a literal copy of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York Times says: 

‘“‘Only those who are ignorant of the great ad- 
vances that have been made in dictionaries are 
likely to buy this reprint at any price.”’ 


The American Bookseller, of New York, says: 

‘‘The etymologies are utterly misleading, and 
naturally so; for when the Webster of 1847 was 
issued, Comparative Philology was in its cradle. 
The definitions are imperfect, requiring condensa- 
tion, re-arrangement and additions. The vocabu- 
lary is defective, some of the commonest words of 
today, especially scientific terms, for which a dic- 
tionary is most often consulted, being entirely 
absent. In not one of these three prime requisites 
of a dictionary is the Webster reprint a trust- 
worthy guide, or, rather, it is a misleading one. 

* * * This ‘reprint’ is not intended for intel- 
ligent men. It is made expressly to be foisted, by 
all the arts of the book canvasser, on those who 
have been precluded from a knowledge of what 
developments lexicography has undergone during 
the last forty-two years. This is the cruelest feat- 
ure of this money-making enterprise.”’ 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says: 

‘‘Don’T BE DurpED.—Thousands are, or are likely 
to be, by the flashy, fraudulent advertisements of 
‘The Original Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary’ 
which is offered for three or four dollars. * * 

. * If any of our readers wish to invest in a 
purchase which they will be likely afterward to 
regret, they will do so after being duly notified.” 
The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 


‘““Teachers cannot be too careful not to be im- 
posed on, since the very things which make a dic- 
tionary valuable in school are wanting in this 
old-time reprint. Any high-school dictionary, 
which can be purchased for a dollar and fifty 
cents, is worth more for school use than this.” 


Many other prominent journals speak in similar 
terms, and legitimate publishers write us in strong 
condemnation of this attempt -to foist an obsolete 
book on the public, 

The latest and the best, which bears our im- 
print on the title page, has over 2,000 pages, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Te INRAND PRINTER BdaSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 
James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 

62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 

Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS-—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 75 South St. Paul 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent. improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place, Chicago. 
Also photo-zine engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electroty pers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for roo- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of. electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘ Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 ’Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and gg Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
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MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 


of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia 
Pa 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug., & Co., Successors to Rosen & 
Jensen and Jens A. Jensen, 243 and 245 Wells 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, gal- 
leys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass at steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


—" Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 50 Oliver street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


: TYPEFOUNDERS. 


| Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


| 

| Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
| ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

| Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
| street, Chicago. 

| 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


| MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, Texas. A 
large and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Ty pefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P.O. Box, 3070, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. . 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
| Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 








Volley Paper Company © Holyoke, Mass. Us 
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HENRY E. McELWAIN, Treasuren 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,” “Valley Linen Ledger,” “Our Ledger 


“Old English, 


and ‘Congress’ Linens? 


“French, 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


and deservedly popular. 


Sample orders secure trade. 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mig. Co. 


THE “DISPATCH.” 























FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cylinder and a 


PATENT AIR- ‘SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. | 


THE “OPTIMUS.” 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 














Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, 








C B. COTTRELL. & SONS 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. 


NEW SERIES. 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
TT catalogues and color work; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


G. B. COTTRELL &@& SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 8 Spruce St., New York. No. 292 Dearborn Street. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 








THE ©o0~ 


HAMILTON Mes. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD TYPE 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS AND 








ENGRAVERS’ WOO), 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


I-End=-=Wood Type ror Small Sizes. 





For Large Sizes Holly=-Wood Type. 





BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, RULE, Etc. 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, REGLETS, FURNITURE, Etc. 


59 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORY—TWO Rivers, Wis. 
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A New 
Sample Book of 
Printing Inks 


Will be ready about 
June 15th. 


Do You Want One ? 
If so, send your address 
to the 

Buffalo Printing: Ink 
Works, 

20 to 80 Brace Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y-. 
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THE BEST LOW-PRICED 


PAPER CUTTER 


IN THE MARKET. 
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This Machine is designed to meet the demand of Printers who 


| want a good Paper Cutter at a low price. 


It is very simple in construction, yet it is powerful, strong, and 


as well built as any higher-priced Cutter. Every machine war- 
| ranted. 


PRICES: 
24-inch, $115; 30-inch, $150; 32-inch, $175. 
Boxed and Shipped Free of Charge. 
T.V.&V.GC. STILLMAN, Manufaeturers, 
WESTERLY, R.I. 


THE 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 
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W. B. CONKEY, 


+ «+ « GENERAL «acc 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype BOOK MANUFACTURER 


—+ WACHINERY <— 
WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 


THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


ZZ and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. — 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
CHICAGO. 









WHEN YOU REQUIRE FIRST-CLASS 
























OUR PRICES ARE 
REASONABLE. 
















WHEN YOU NEED ANY KIND OF 

















We wy 
AS Ae 
WE DO ONLY 
THE BEST WORK. SEND YOUR ORDER TO US. 
® 
Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 


JAMES ROWE, 


(FoRMERLY WITH R. Hoe & Co.) 


GENERAL MACHINIST, 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 





Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 








77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, NEAR NASSAU, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





| Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Impiements. 


Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented. 















ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW AND OLD STYLE 


(GORDON'S 
FRANKLIN 


¥ & PRINTING PRESSES. 
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Oe well-known New Style is built in five 
sizes, viz: 13X19, IIXI7, IOX1I5, 9X13 


and 8x12 (inside the chase). 


We are now also making the Old or Original 
Db 


Style Franklin Press with a ‘‘Throw-Off” and ~<~~ . — 4 


other improvements, and of a class of work- SS We 
manship heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13 x19, we ; y 
4 o 


10x15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). f 
NEW STYLE WITH GLASTAELER DISTRIBUTION, 








Attention is called to the fact that we make 
all parts of the Gordon Presses 








interchangeable. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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The use of our name in connection with 
any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inventor and 
patentee of the Gordon or Franklin Press and 
e— all the improvements thereon. 

All our presses bear the name G, P. GORDON 
on the square girth connecting the frame of the 


press. 


Gordon Press Works, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
Nos. 97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Factory — RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


OLD STYLE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen Gity Printing Ink Co, 
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CINCINNATI. 


® INKS # 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 
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SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Braneh Offiee——151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


~OVER 28,000 IN USE: 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 
SIZES: 1,2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE, 
DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 AN Y 
i 


Per Cent LESS GAS than 


INCORPORATED 1877. 
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SE EES FOR Xe SBE 35D 
<= BOOKBINDERS, 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machine, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
_ The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 


The Howieson Embossers and Smashers. 


Parls, Supplies, Wire, Thread, efc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


W.O. HICKOK MFG.CO. 


Ruling Machines, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Grinding Machines, 
Job Backers, 
Gilding Presses, 








Iron Standing Press, 
Brass-Bound Boards, 
Finishing Presses, 
Sawing Machines, etc., etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents United States and Canada, 


166 William Street and ! 7 
41 Beekman Street,.. New York. 





- + «¢ + 345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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5 BLONDE AND BRUNETTE. 

H Reproduced in half-tone from photograph, by ELEcTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
; 726 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


MATTERS IN DULUTH. 


70 the Liditor + Dututn, Minn., May 4, 18go. 

Work at present in Duluth is good, and as navigation is open 
and business picking up in all lines of trade, the prospects of a 
good summer are very flattering. 

Our union here is four years old. In April, 1886, there were 
thirteen printers in Duluth and they organized a union. The 
scale was 30 and 35 cents for piece-work and $12 for week-work. 
At present there are fifty men on the union roles, the scale is 35 
and 4o cents per thousand and $17 per week. Not a non-union 
printer in town, and if one should come here and not make appli- 
cation for membership he would feel as though the butt end of a 
Dakota blizzard had put in an appearance. Not a bad record for 
a young union, and the prospects are gilt-edged for a continuation 
of the present prospects. Every publisher in the city has signed 
our scale of prices and all seem to be perfectly satisfied with the 
present order of things. 

The Daily Morning News has changed hands, a syndicate 
buying it up, and W. H. Burke, late editor, steps down and out, 
and in company with Mr. Saul, late of the Ashland News, is to 
start an evening paper, bringing the first Scott web press into 
Duluth. The dress of the new paper is to be brevier and nonpareil. 

1 (Oe 





FROM THE FAR WEST. 
To the Editor : Tacoma, Washington, April 27, 1890. 

Away out here in this far corner of Uncle Sam’s domain, where 
many of the industries are as yet scarcely more than in a state of 
embryo, and the useful arts which have been transplanted from 
the East have only commenced to grow, one of the most thrifty 
and prosperous branches of business is that of printing. With a 
rapidly developing state, rich in almost every natural resource, 
the future of the craft here seems very bright. 

In this city we have three dailies, the Ledger and G/ode (morn- 
ing papers) and the Zvening News, all of which run weekly 
editions. Beside these there are six other weeklies and several 
monthly papers. There are also some half dozen job offices, the 
largest of which employs from eighteen to twenty hands. 

At this time men are plentiful enough to fill all positions, 
though occasionally more could find work, provided, of course, 
they be union men. So far Tacoma has maintained a strong 
union, and is, I believe, one of a very small number of cities on 
the coast having an eight-hour working day. 

The Lvening News people are only awaiting the completion of 
their new four-story brick building to add the finishing touch to 
their last stroke of enterprise by placing a perfecting press in 
their already well equipped pressroom, while it is stated that a 
representative of the Zedge is in the East looking into the merits 
of various fast presses, with a view to placing one of the best in 
that office. Ie 





FROM JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor Jackson, Michigan, May 5, 1890. 

Ata meeting of No. 99 yesterday the following officers were 
elected : 

President, Frank A. Gallagher; vice-president, Claude Jamie- 
son; treasurer, Irving B. Rich; financial secretary, Henry B. 
Noyes ; recording secretary, Miss Louise Leonburger ; sergeant- 
at-arms, James McKinley; board of directors, C. F. Messmore, 
George Schretter, John Holton, James McQuillan, James Frank ; 
membership committee, W. H. Wilson, A. W. Black, B. J. Kings- 
ton; executive committec, Irving B. Rich, George Schretter, 
Albert J. Horton, C. F. Messmore, Henry B. Noyes. 

It was also decided to raise the scale of prices 3 cents per 1,000 
ems, and $1 a week. A committee waited on the proprietors today 
and were pleasantly received, and assured that the new scale would 
be approved by them. It is as follows : 

Morning papers—Composition, 33 cents ; foremen, $18; week 
hands, $16. Evening papers—Composition, 30 cents ; foremen, 
$15; week hands, $13. Baok and job offices, as heretofore, will 
pay the afternoon newspaper scale. This scale takes effect May 
19. A. yO. 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN PRINTER. 
70 the Iieditor: 


Mr. William W. Winchester, ex-president of the San Diego 
Typographical Union, No. 221, died in San Diego, California, 


Thursday, April 10, 1890, of heart failure, after a short illness. 


San Disco, Cai., April 26, 1890. 


The deceased’ was widely known on the Pacific coast, as well 
as in Chicago, where he formerly resided, and where he learned 
his trade. He was very active in advancing the cause of unionism 
among printers, and was one of the foremost in regaining the lost 
prestige of No. 221 in this city, as it was mainly by his influence 
that the morning paper, the (’/on, was changed from a ‘“‘ fra- 
ternity ”’ to a union office. 

Mr. Winchester was also a very prominent Mason, being a 
member of Arcana Lodge, No. 717, A. F. & A. M.; Past High 
Priest of Wiley M. Egan Chapter, No. 126, R. A. M.; Chicago 
Commandery No. 19, K. T., and Oriental Consistory, all of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The remains were taken in charge by the Masonic fraternity in 
this city, who performed the funeral rites, assisted by the mem- 
bers of No. 221, after which the body was sent to Chicago for 
interment. The following resolutions were adopted by San Diego 
union : 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, the Ruler of the Universe, who 
doeth all things well, to remove from our midst our esteemed brother and 
fellow-craftsman, Wm. W. Winchester; it is hereby 

Resolved, That in the death of our late brother San Diego Typographical 
Union, No. 221, has lost one of its most faithful and efficient officers and 
prominent and active members. 

Resolved, That this union expresses its most heartfelt sympathy for the 
bereaved mother and relatives of our deceased brother. 

Resolved, That the charter of this union be draped in* mourning for a 
period of thirty days; and 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of our union, 
and that a copy be sent to the relatives of our deceased brother, Arcana 
Lodge, No. 717, A. F. & A. M. of Chicago, to all craft papers, and that they be 
published in the daily papers of this city. 


FROM KANSAS CITY. 


To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., May 5, 1890. 

The general outlook for the printers continues in about the 
same degree of gloominess as when I wrote you last. That there 
are too many shops no one denies. That there are too few good 
ones all agree. One noticeable feature, however, that is com- 
mendable is that very little of the important work is being let 
to outside parties. The big jobs are being captured by home 
institutions, and Kansas City’s facilities for doing good work are 
up to the line of any in the West. 

Lawton & Burnap have at last obtained possession of the store- 
room on the floor below their printing office, and are putting ina 
line of fine office supplies and stationery. Thenew gold sign on the 











window is ahead of anything in the city. It has attracted the 
attention of everybody —lithographer, printer, policeman, boot- 
black, blindman, and all, and the general opinion is, ‘‘It’s a 
beauty.” 

Your correspondent has a copy of the Prince Albert Critic, a 
paper published in a little village in the Canadian northeast ter- 
It is written with an electric pen, and is a most unique 


The editor is Robert Jardine. Quite a 


ritory. 
piece of journalism. 
number of advertisements appear, and no small amount of news. 
Lately this ingenious little sheet was succeeded by the Saskatche- 
wan, a regularly printed eight-page sheet. 

The fourth semi-annual convention of the Authors’ 
Artists’ Club will meet in the parlors of the Midland Hotel, May 7. 

The Kansas City (Kansas) Press Club officers are as follows : 
Hon. George W. Martin, Kansas City (Kan.) Gazet/e, president ; 
Frank M. Tracy, Kansas City (Mo.) Yournal, vice-president ; 
Charles I. Blood, Kansas City (Mo.) S¢az, secretary ; William 
Kelley, Jr., Kansas City (Mo.) Yourna/, treasurer. Several of these 
officers while residing and doing all their newspaper work in 
Kansas City, Kansas, are employed on Kansas City, Missouri, 
papers. The club numbers twenty-five members. Mrs. Bell Ball, 
Kansas City, Kansas, editor of the Kansas City (Mo.) S¢ar, is the 
only lady member. The club rooms, which will soon be ready for 
occupancy, will be very handsomely furnished, and a most delight- 
ALAN BELL. 


and 


ful home for this enterprising club. 


ECONOMY OF ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


70 the Editor + York, Pennsylvania, April 28, 1890. 

I have just finished reading the article from Birmingham, 
Alabama, on the electric motor, which appeared in the April 
number of THE IRLAND PRINTER, and thought some of the readers 
of your valued journal would be pleased to read an article giving 
a few particulars of the cost of the machine, running expenses, 
etc. 

It is nowalmost five years since I introduced the Sprague Elec- 
tric Motor into my office. Previous to using a motor I was running 
a two-horse engine, which at that time cost about $12 per month 
for fuel, oil, water rent and repairs, besides the inconvenience of 
carrying coal and ashes, to say nothing of the dirt and irregular 
power and the constant attention it required. 

My one-half horse motor did the same work far more satis- 
factory at a cost of $3 per month and an extra cost of $2 in four 
years for new brushes. 

At the end of four years, on account of putting in larger presses, 
etc., I was compelled to get a one-horse motor. This motor was 
put in at acost of $160, and the one-half horse, which cost $130 
and gave four years of good service, was sold for $80 spot cash, 
and is giving excellent service today. 

An engine costing $12 per month and a motor $3, was a saving 
of $9 per month or $432 in four years, or more than three times 
the cost of the motor. 

My one-horse motor is running a No. 7 Campbell pony at a 
speed of 2,500 per hour, one 8 by 12 Chandler & Price old style 
Gordon, and one of H. C. Hansen’s power perforators, with ease, 
at a cost of about $6 per month, constant running. 

Of course, the price of current is not the same in all cities and 
towns, as the different electric light companies have different rates 
for their current; but from the above facts the reader will be able 
to form an idea of the cost of running and the capacity of the 
MELVIN W. FISHER. 


motor. 


A SET-BACK FOR THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, May 3, 1890. 
Well, a stalwart blow has been dealt by the opposition to the 
international copyright measure adopted by the allied printing 
interests—authors, publishers and printers. For the first time in 
the history of copyright legislation the matter was discussed in the 
house of representatives, and the solons holding seats therein in a 
The vote stood: For the bill, 98; 


measure showed their hands. 
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against, 126; absent, 133. Party lines were obliterated. Car- 
lisle and McKinley battled for the bill side by side with Butterworth 
and Breckenridge. Messrs. Payson and Hopkins, both of Illinois, 
were the leaders of the opposition, while the measure found 
earnest champions in the persons of Messrs. Adams, Lodge, 
Farquhar, Buchanan, McAdoo and Flower. 

The Authors’ and Publishers’ Copyright League have kept a 
committee in Washington—Col. R. U. Johnson and Dr. Edward 
Eggleston—for some months past, in codperation with the com- 
mittee from the International Union. Petitions praying for the 
passage of the measure have been received from the American 
Publishers’ Association, the typothetz, a number of the state press 
associations and nearly all of the subordinate unions. 

It is possible another day will be accorded the judiciary com- 
mittee by the committee on rules, in which event another effort 


will be made to put the bill upon its passage. 
H. 3. 3. 


A TOURNAMENT AND EXHIBIT. 
To the Editor + WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 1890. 

It is possible the following plan could be introduced to the 
material advancement of craft interests : 

On receipt of not less than five entrance fees of $5 each, prior 
to May 1 of each year, the secretary of the International Typo 
graphical Union shall announce in the 7ypographical Fourna/ that 
a typesetting contest will be held at the meeting place of the 
International Union, between Messrs. (naming the entries). 
All details and the appointment of judges thereof shall be vested 
in the local committee of arrangements. On the last day of the 
session the president of the International Typographical Union 
shall present the successful competitor with a silver medal, on one 
side of which shall be engraved a copy of the seal of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the other reading, ‘‘ International 
Typesetting Tournament, date, 18—,” with name, address and 
place of contest. Nothing shall prevent a victor at one contest 
from participating in another. 

On receipt of the entrance fee of $2 each, prior to May 1 of 
each year, the secretary of the International Typographical Union 
will have specimens of jobwork 
These 





shali announce that Messrs. 
on exhibition at the coming session of the International. 
specimens shall be limited to three, which must be properly framed, 
labeled and boxed, and forwarded, before June 1, to the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements of the local union, who shall 
place them on exhibition in the hall where the convention is held 
and appoint a committee of three to decide on their respective 
merits. This committee will report their award to the president 
of the International Typographical Union, who on the last day of 
the session will announce the result and forward, by mail or 
express, to the winner a medal similar to the one above described, 
the inscription reading, ‘‘ For best display of job printing.” 

In case the requisite number of entries are not forthcoming 
the secretary will return the fees. Competitors for either prize to 
be union printers. H. S. Sutton. 





FROM LEADVILLE. 
To the Editor LEADVILLE, Colo., April 27, 1890. 

As the time for the annual meeting of the International Typo- 
graphical Union draws near, the interest taken in the building of 
a home for members of the craft who have become unable to 
earn a livelihood appears to be fast gaining ground. The object 
is one which almost every person in this state heartily indorses, 
and more so because of the site chosen at the last meeting of the 
international body in Denver — that offered by the Board of Trade 
at Colorado Springs, in this state. 

With this object mainly in view, but also with the desire to 
give the public of the City of the Clouds, Leadville, something 
to remember them by, Typographical Union No. 179 gave a ball 
on the night of April 21, the proceeds from which were to be 
devoted to the Home fund. The affair was placed in the hands 
of a committee of five composed of A. C. Salisbury, Ed S. San- 
ford, James L. Riland, T. H. McCandless and F. W. Seigel, 
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Everything’ possible to make the ball a success, both financially 
and socially, was done by the committee, and the outcome plainly 
demonstrated that their work had been well done. 

The object of giving the public something by which to remem- 
ber No. 179 was, perhaps, carried to too great an extreme to 
make the affair as much a_ success financially as would have 
been liked ; but, nevertheless, there was still enough left over the 
expense incurred to help swell the already large sums contributed 
by other unions. The greatest expense attached to the ball was 
that of obtaining hand-painted satin souvenirs for the ladies. For 
250 of these elaborate presents—one of which I inclose— the 
sum of $125 was paid. Attach to this the cost of hall rent, 
music, printing, etc., the sum total amounted to nearly $250. 
Another aitraction given to the public was an oil painting of 





Mount of the Holy Cross, a scene which is no doubt well remem- 
bered by the many delegates who journeyed across the mountains 
of this state on the excursion from Denver to Aspen. This hand- 
some picture, 4 feet 7 inches high and 3 feet 8 inches wide, was 
the donation of Mr. James L. Riland. The painting was executed 
by Mrs. Flora Riland, an artist witha life study and a wide-known 
reputation. The picture was disposed of by drawing of numbers, 
and the lucky person was William S. McNider, formerly of Mon- 
treal, Canada. The estimated value of the painting was $200. 

A. C. Salisbury is our delegate and James L. Riland, alternate, 
both of whom will in all probability be present at the next meet- 
ing of the International Typographical Union. E. S. S. 


WHAT ATLANTA IS DOING. 


70 the Editor : ATLANTA, Georgia, May 8, 1890. 

No doubt some of the delegates to the next annual convention 
of the International Typographical Union are desirous to know 
what Atlanta is doing, and what they may expect when they 
arrive in our city and become the partakers of the honors and 
pleasures of the occasion. 

The fear has often been expressed that the last convention in 
Denver was so brilliant that we could not hope to make a cred- 
itable entertainment. That remains to be seen. We expect to 
make everyone feel that they are glad Atlanta was selected as the 
place of meeting. 

One gratifying fact is that all the unions in this section have 
grown in strength during the last twelve months, and have elected 
delegates to this convention. 

Let me say right here that if a permanent place of ,meeting is 
ever selected, it will necessitate the providing for the traveling 
expenses of all delegates. 

Complete arrangements have not been made as to all the pleas- 
ures that will be provided for the delegates. Therefore it would 
be unwise to make public incomplete arrangements. 

The railroads embraced in the Trunk Line Association, the 
Central Association and the Southern Association have given del- 
egates a one and one-third rate to attend the convention. The 
New England Association has so far refused to grant low rates. 
We expect to make reasonable rates west of the Mississippi, but 
have not been able to get satisfactory information from that sec- 
tion Secretary McCleevy will address every delegate, giving 
explicit information on this subject. 

Perhaps the best hotel accommodations the International 
Typographical Union has ever had will be given by the Kimball, 
which offers to give the best to be had for $2 per day. 

The Atlanta Typothete is a thing of the past. 

Our union is strong, and at every meeting new members are 
coming in. 

The printing business has been better during this winter than 
ever before known in Atlanta, and I believe almost as much can 
be said of the whole state. There are a large number of new job 
offices and nearly all the old ones have doubled their capacity. 
There is perhaps no better equipped job printing office in the 
country than the Constitution, while across the street is the old 
fogy Franklin, which is quite the reverse. The Constitution com- 
posing room runs from twenty-seven to thirty-five frames, while 
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the Yourna/, the afternoon paper, runs twenty-two every day in 
the week. The Yournal’s growth has been wonderful. 

We shall welcome THE INLAND PrinTER’s editor in June. 

The headquarters and reception rooms will be in the Kimball 
House, which is in close proximity to the Union depot. 

As to further information address James G. Woodward, 
Journal office. W. L. SKELTON. 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, May 1, 18go. 

At the regular meeting of No. 7, on April 6, it was decided to 
hold a special meeting on the 15th to consider the scale for the 
coming year. At the special meeting it was determined to allow 
the scale to remain as it is— 374 cents per thousand on books 


and afternoon papers, 4244 cents on morning papers, and $16 on 
weeklies. No trouble is anticipated in having the scale signed. 

Rolla Bostwick, the popular young pressman, has resigned his 
position at W. G. Johnston & Co’s to become manager of the 
Pittsburgh Brass and Copper Company. The office of W. G. 
Johnston & Co. was closed the 12th to the 15th of last month, 
owing to the death of a daughter of Mr. Johnston. 

The /ress has been endeavoring, by means of subscription 
lists placed in stores, ball games and theatrical benefits, to raise a 
fund of $20,000 to build a newsboys’ home. At the time of this 
writing the sum amounts to more than $15,000. 

The Dispatch has begun work on its new building. It is to be 
a three-story structure with a cut stone front. The Dispatch will 
occupy the entire building. 

German Typographical Union No. 9, whose scale expired 
April 30, demanded an advance from 1g cents to 20 cents per 
thousand letters, and that eight hours constitute a day's work. 
Four papers out of seven signed the scale this morning (May 1), 
and the others signed it during the day. Chairman Emmett, of the 
Scale Committee, remarked to me: ‘‘ We struck at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and at 4 o'clock I had the scale signed by all the papers. 
The wages of the piece hands are $1.50 per week less, but their 
hours of labor are reduced twelve hours. The men paid by the 
week receive ten hours pay for eight hours work.” In speaking 
of the advantages of unionism, the same gentleman said: ‘‘ When 
I came here four years ago, when the union had just been 
organized a short time, some of the printers received but $6 or $7. 
Now they can make $22.” 

The German printers union is the only organization in 
Allegheny county to receive the eight-hour day. 

Speaking of the German printers reminds me that I saw an 
item recently to the effect that the Teutonic Printers Union is 
going to celebrate the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of printing this year. I think, on account of the con- 
troversy respecting the exact date of the invention, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union would be justified in celebrating 
the anniversary in 1892 in Chicago. The World's Fair would 
thus be made doubly attractive to printers. Memo. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: Detroit, Michigan, May 7, 1890. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Printers’ Benefit Association 
was held on April 20. The financial report showed a balance 
on hand a year ago of $250.85, receipts during the year, $347.43; 
total, $598.28 ; disbursements. during the year for relief, $402 ; 
miscellaneous, $76; leaving a balance on hand, April 1, $120, 28. 
The cost to the members during the year has been $4.50each. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
William E. Thornton; vice-president, Mark H. Marsh; record- 
ing secretary, Thomas Sherritt; secretary-treasurer, Philip A. 
Loersch ; board of trustees, Fred Kendall, William L. Bessler, 
Louis Beckbininger, Charles O. Bryce, Alfred A. Schroeder. 

On May 1, 1870, H. R. Winn, of the firm of Winn & Ham- 
mond, set foot on American soil, having left his mother country, 
England. He soon after came to Detroit and obtained employment 
at his trade, soon becoming foreman of the printing department 














window is ahead of anything in the city. It has attracted the 
attention of everybody —lithographer, printer, policeman, boot- 
black, blindman, and all, and the general opinion is, ‘‘It’s a 
beauty.” 

Your correspondent has a copy of the Prince Albert Cvitic, a 
paper published in a little village in the Canadian northeast ter- 
ritory. It is written with an electric pen, and is a most unique 
piece of journalism. The editor is Robert Jardine. Quite a 
number of advertisements appear, and no small amount of news. 
Lately this ingenious little sheet was succeeded by the Saskatche- 
wan, a regularly printed eight-page sheet. 

The fourth semi-annual convention of the Authors’ and 
Artists’ Club will meet in the parlors of the Midland Hotel, May 7. 

The Kansas City (Kansas) Press Club officers are as follows : 
Hon. George W. Martin, Kansas City (Kan.) Gazette, president ; 
Frank M. Tracy, Kansas City (Mo.) Yournal, vice-president ; 
Charles I. Blood, Kansas City (Mo.) S¢a7, secretary ; William 
Kelley, Jr., Kansas City (Mo.) Yourna/, treasurer. Several of these 
officers while residing and doing all their newspaper work in 
Kansas City, Kansas, are employed on Kansas City, Missouri, 
papers. The club numbers twenty-five members. Mrs. Bell Ball, 
Kansas City, Kansas, editor of the Kansas City (Mo.) S¢ar, is the 
only lady member. The club rooms, which will soon be ready for 
occupancy, will be very handsomely furnished, and a most delight- 
ful home for this enterprising club. ALAN BELL. 


ECONOMY OF ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


70 the Editor : York, Pennsylvania, April 28, 1890. 

I have just finished reading the article from Birmingham, 
Alabama, on the electric motor, which appeared in the April 
number of THE IRLAND PRINTER, and thought some of the readers 
of your valued journal would be pleased to read an article giving 
a few particulars of the cost of the machine, running expenses, 
etc. 

It is nowalmost five years since I introduced the Sprague Elec- 
tric Motor into my office. Previous to using a motor I was running 
a two-horse engine, which at that time cost about $12 per month 
for fuel, oil, water rent and repairs, besides the inconvenience of 
carrying coal and ashes, to say nothing of the dirt and irregular 
power and the constant attention it required. 

My one-half horse motor did the same work far more satis- 
factory at a cost of $3 per month and an extra cost of $2 in four 
years for new brushes. 

At the end of four years, on account of putting in larger presses, 
etc., I was compelled to get a one-horse motor. This motor was 
put in at acost of $160, and the one-half horse, which cost $130 
and gave four years of good service, was sold for $80 spot cash, 
and is giving excellent service today. 

An engine costing $12 per month and a motor $3, was a saving 
of $9 per month or $432 in four years, or more than three times 
the cost of the motor. 

My one-horse motor is running a No. 7 Campbell pony ata 
speed of 2,500 per hour, one 8 by 12 Chandler & Price old style 
Gordon, and one of H. C. Hansen’s power perforators, with ease, 
at a cost of about $6 per month, constant running. 

Of course, the price of current is not the same in all cities and 
towns, as the different electric light companies have different rates 
for their current; but from the above facts the reader will be able 
to form an idea of the cost of running and the capacity of the 


motor. MELVIN W. FISHER. 


A SET-BACK FOR THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 


To the Editor + WASHINGTON, May 3, 1890. 


Well, a stalwart blow has been dealt by the opposition to the 
international copyright measure adopted by the allied printing 
interests—authors, publishers and printers. For the first time in 
the history of copyright legislation the matter was discussed in the 
house of representatives, and the solons holding seats therein in a 
measure showed their hands. The vote stood: For the bill, 98; 
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against, 126; absent, 133. Party lines were obliterated. Car- 
lisle and McKinley battled for the bill side by side with Butterworth 
and Breckenridge. Messrs. Payson and Hopkins, both of Illinois, 
were the leaders of the opposition, while the measure found 
earnest champions in the persons of Messrs. Adams, Lodge, 
Farquhar, Buchanan, McAdoo and Flower. 

The Authors’ and Publishers’ Copyright League have kept a 
committee in Washington—Col. R. U. Johnson and Dr. Edward 
Eggleston—for some months past, in codperation with the com- 
mittee from the International Union. Petitions praying for the 
passage of the measure have been received from the American 
Publishers’ Association, the typothetz, a number of the state press 
associations and nearly all of the subordinate unions. 

It is possible another day will be accorded the judiciary com- 
mittee by the committee on rules, in which event another effort 
will be made to put the bill upon its passage. 

HS: Ss: 


A TOURNAMENT AND EXHIBIT. 
To the Editor : WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 18go. 

It is possible the following plan could be introduced to the 
material advancement of craft interests : 

On receipt of not less than five entrance fees of $5 each, prior 
to May 1 of each year, the secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union shall announce in the 7ypographical Fournal that 
a typesetting contest will be held at the meeting place of the 
International Union, between Messrs. - (naming the entries). 
All details and the appointment of judges thereof shall be vested 
in the local committee of arrangements. On the last day of the 
session the president of the International Typographical Union 
shall present the successful competitor with a silver medal, on one 
side of which shall be engraved a copy of the seal of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the other reading, ‘‘ International 
Typesetting Tournament, date, 18—,” with name, address and 
place of contest. Nothing shall prevent a victor at one contest 
from participating in another. 

On receipt of the entrance fee of $2 each, prior to May 1 of 
each year, the secretary of the International Typographical Union 
shali announce that Messrs. will have specimens of jobwork 
on exhibition at the coming session of the International. These 
specimens shall be limited to three, which must be properly framed, 
labeled and boxed, and forwarded, before June 1, to the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements of the local union, who shall 
place them on exhibition in the hall where the convention is held 
and appoint a committee of three to decide on their respective 
merits. This committee will report their award to the president 
of the International Typographical Union, who on the last day of 
the session will announce the result and forward, by mail or 
express, to the winner a medal similar to the one above described, 
the inscription reading, ‘‘ For best display of job printing.” 

In case the requisite number of entries are not forthcoming 
the secretary will return the fees. Competitors for either prize to 
H. S. Sutton. 








be union printers. 





FROM LEADVILLE. 
To the Editor ; LeEaDvVILLE, Colo., April 27, 1890. 

As the time for the annual meeting of the International Typo- 
graphical Union draws near, the interest taken in the building of 
a home for members of the craft who have become unable to 
earn a livelihood appears to be fast gaining ground. The object 
is one which almost every person in this state heartily indorses, 
and more so because of the site chosen at the last meeting of the 
international body in Denver — that offered by the Board of Trade 
at Colorado Springs, in this state. 

With this object mainly in view, but also with the desire to 
give the public of the City of the Clouds, Leadville, something 
to remember them by, Typographical Union No. 179 gave a ball 
on the night of April 21, the proceeds from which were to be 
devoted to the Home fund. The affair was placed in the hands 
of a committee of five composed of A. C. Salisbury, Ed S. San- 
ford, James L. Riland, T. H. McCandless and F. W. Seigel. 








| 
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Everything’ possible to make the ball a success, both financially 
and socially, was done by the committee, and the outcome plainly 
demonstrated that their work had been well done. 

The object of giving the public something by which to remem- 
ber No. 179 was, perhaps, carried to too great an extreme to 
make the affair as much a _ success financially as would have 
been liked ; but, nevertheless, there was still enough left over the 
expense incurred to help swell the already large sums contributed 
by other unions. The greatest expense attached to the ball was 
that of obtaining hand-painted satin souvenirs for the ladies. For 
250 of these elaborate presents— one of which I inclose — the 
sum of $125 was paid. Attach to this the cost of hall rent, 
music, printing, etc., the sum total amounted to nearly $250. 
Another attraction given to the public was an oil painting of 
Mount of the Holy Cross, a scene which is no doubt well remem- 
bered by the many delegates who journeyed across the mountains 
of this state on the excursion from Denver to Aspen. This hand- 
some picture, 4 feet 7 inches high and 3 feet 8 inches wide, was 
the donation of Mr. James L. Riland. The painting was executed 
by Mrs. Flora Riland, an artist witha life study and a wide-known 
reputation. The picture was disposed of by drawing of numbers, 
and the lucky person was William S. McNider, formerly of Mon- 
treal, Canada. The estimated value of the painting was $200. 

A. C. Salisbury is our delegate and James L. Riland, alternate, 
both of whom will in all probability be present at the next meet- 
ing of the International Typographical Union. ESS. 


WHAT ATLANTA IS DOING. 


70 the Editor ATLANTA, Georgia, May 8, 1890. 

No doubt some of the delegates to the next annual convention 
of the International Typographical Union are desirous to know 
what Atlanta is doing, and what they may expect when they 
arrive in our city and become the partakers of the honors and 
pleasures of the occasion. 

The fear has often been expressed that the last convention in 
Denver was so brilliant that we could not hope to make a cred- 
itable entertainment. That remains to be seen. We expect to 
make everyone feel that they are glad Atlanta was selected as the 
place of meeting. 

One gratifying fact is that all the unions in this section have 
grown in strength during the last twelve months, and have elected 
delegates to this convention. 

Let me say right here that if a permanent place of ,meeting is 
ever selected, it will necessitate the providing for the traveling 
expenses of all delegates. 

Complete arrangements have not been made as to all the pleas- 
ures that will be provided for the delegates. Therefore it would 
be unwise to make public incomplete arrangements. 

The railroads embraced in the Trunk Line Association, the 
Central Association and the Southern Association have given del- 
egates a one and one-third rate to attend the convention. The 
New England Association has so far refused to grant low rates. 
We expect to make reasonable rates west of the Mississippi, but 
have not been able to get satisfactory information from that sec- 
tion Secretary McCleevy will address every delegate, giving 
explicit information on this subject. 

Perhaps the best hotel accommodations the International 
Typographical Union has ever had will be given by the Kimball, 
which offers to give the best to be had for $2 per day. 

The Atlanta Typothetz is a thing of the past. 

Our union is strong, and at every meeting new members are 
coming in. 

The printing business has been better during this winter than 
ever before known in Atlanta, and I believe almost as much can 
be said of the whole state. There are a large number of new job 
offices and nearly all the old ones have doubled their capacity. 
There is perhaps no better equipped job printing office in the 
country than the Constitution, while across the street is the old 
fogy Franklin, which is quite the reverse. The Constétudion com- 
posing room runs from twenty-seven to thirty-five frames, while 
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the Yourna/, the afternoon paper, runs twenty-two every day in 
the week. The Yournal’s growth has been wonderful. 

We shall welcome THE INLAND PriNTER's editor in June. 

The headquarters and reception rooms will be in the Kimball 
House, which is in close proximity to the Union depot. 

As to further information address James G. Woodward, 
Journal office. W. L. SKELTON. 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, May 1, 1890. 

At the regular meeting of No. 7, on April 6, it was decided to 
hold a special meeting on the 15th to consider the scale for the 
coming year. At the special meeting it was determined to allow 
the scale to remain as it is— 3744 cents per thousand on books 
and afternoon papers, 42% cents on morning papers, and $16 on 
weeklies. No trouble is anticipated in having the scale signed. 

Rolla Bostwick, the popular young pressman, has resigned his 
position at W. G. Johnston & Co’s to become manager of the 
Pittsburgh Brass and Copper Company. The office of W. G. 
Johnston & Co. was closed the 12th to the 15th of last month, 
owing to the death of a daughter of Mr. Johnston. 

The /ress has been endeavoring, by means of subscription 
lists placed in stores, ball games and theatrical benefits, to raise a 
fund of $20,000 to build a newsboys’ home. At the time of this 
writing the sum amounts to more than $15,000. 

The Dispatch has begun work on its new building. It is to be 
a three-story structure with a cut stone front. The Dispatch will 
occupy the entire building. 

German Typographical Union No. 9, whose scale expired 
April 30, demanded an advance from 1g cents to 20 cents per 
thousand letters, and that eight hours constitute a day’s work. 
Four papers out of seven signed the scale this morning (May 1), 
and the others signed it during the day. Chairman Emmett, of the 
Scale Committee, remarked to me: ‘‘ We struck at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and at 4 o’clock I had the scale signed by all the papers. 
The wages of the piece hands are $1.50 per week less, but their 
hours of labor are reduced twelve hours. The men paid by the 
week receive ten hours pay for eight hours work.” In speaking 
of the advantages of unionism, the same gentleman said: ‘‘ When 
I came here four years ago, when the union had just been 
organized a short time, some of the printers received but $6 or $7. 
Now they can make $22 

The German printers union is the only organization in 
Allegheny county to receive the eight-hour day. 

Speaking of the German printers reminds me that I saw an 
item recently to the effect that the Teutonic Printers Union is 
going to celebrate the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of printing this year. I think, on account of the con- 


” 


troversy respecting the exact date of the invention, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union would be justified in celebrating 
the anniversary in 1892 in Chicago. The World's Fair would 
thus be made doubly attractive to printers. Memo. 


FROM DETROIT. 
Zo the Editor: Detroit, Michigan, May 7, 1890. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Printers’ Benefit Association 
was held on April 20. The financial report showed a balance 
on hand a year ago of $250.85, receipts during the year, $347.43; 
total, $598.28 ; disbursements during the year for relief, $402 ; 
miscellaneous, $76; leaving a balance on hand, April 1, $120.28. 
The cost to the members during the year has been $4.50 each: ' The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
William E. Thornton; vice-president, Mark H. Marsh; record- 
ing secretary, Thomas Sherritt; secretary-treasurer, Philip A. 
Loersch ; board of trustees, Fred Kendall, William L. Bessler, 
Louis Beckbininger, Charles O. Bryce, Alfred A. Schroeder. 

On May 1, 1870, H. R. Winn, of the firm of Winn & Ham- 
mond, set foot on American soil, having left his mother country, 
England. He soon after came to Detroit and obtained employment 
at his trade, soon becoming foreman of the printing department 











ment of Thorndyke Nourse. Later on he associated himself with 
George S. Hammond, under the firm name of Winn & Hammond. 
The firm commenced business on a small scale, and gradually grew 
to larger proportions until now it is one of the leading printing 
offices of the city of Detroit, occupying a four-story brick building 
and basement, having a well-equipped printing office and bindery 
giving employment to over one hundred persons. To commem- 
orate the event of Mr. Winn’s arrival in this country the compos- 
itors and heads of departments arranged a little surprise for 
him, and induced him to meet a friend on the evening of the 
Ist instant at a certain place. On arriving there he found a 
number of his employés who greeted him friendly and asked 
him to partake of a little luncheon. The gathering was pre- 
sided over by F. H. Leavenworth, editor and publisher of 
the /nudicatoy, a monthly insurance journal, who convinced all 
that he is equally well fitted to do the honors in this capacity 
as in the editorial chair. Plates were laid for eighteen, and 
under each plate was a neat little napkin, printed on fine tint 
paper, reading as follows: 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, 
1870. HERE’S TO YOUR HEALTH 1890. 
AND 
TWENTY MORE YEARS OF PROSPERITY. 
Your EmpPLoyeEs. 


After doing justice to the luncheon an hour or two was spent 
pleasantly listening to song and story, all wishing the guest many 
more years of health, wealth and prosperity. Such little gather- 
ings of this nature are always pleasant. Would that these were 
more frequent between employer and employé. 

George Armstrong, who for the past two years most acceptably 
and faithfully filled the position of city editor of the Detroit /ee 
Press, has severed his connection with that paper and has gone to 
Chicago, where he will be on the staff of the ZLvening Post as 
editorial writer. The paper is to be congratulated on its choice, 
for Mr. Armstrong has all the necessary qualifications for the 
position. Before his departure he was tendered a banquet at the 
Hotel Cadillac by the newspaper fraternity. His numerous 
Detroit friends wish him success. 

The Peninsular Printing Company has enlarged its composing 
room to double its size, occupying the entire lower floor and 
basement for its printing department. The upper floors are occu- 
pied by the Richmond & Backus bindery. 

Mr. Richmond, one of the founders of the Richmond & Backus 
Company, passed over to the silent majority at a ripe old age. 
For more than thirty years Mr. Richmond was engaged in the 
bindery business. 

The Zvening Sun, the daily edition of the Sznday Sun, is look- 
ing brighter every day. It is receiving a liberal share in the way 
of advertising by the merchants of this city. 

The state of trade at the present time is quite fair. 

PAS ad. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, May 5, 1890. 

The month of May in this section brings in its train a variety 
of things most surely indicative of gentle spring. It is a busy 
season for the advertising solicitor, yet he is unable to make a 
‘‘commish” out of the circus ad. 

Barnum’s ‘‘greatest on earth” is billed for the r2th, and the 
weeklies have all secured direct from the advance man a two- 
time half double column of advertising. In speaking of that 
much-abused and yet highly valuable adjunct of the weekly press, 
the advertising solicitor, I will add that he is, in my opinion, as 
necessary to the prosperity of the paper as the editor himself. 
My object in writing in this connection is to draw a parallel 
between. papers which are fortunate in having good solicitors and 
those which have not. I know of two weekly papers whose 
make-up is about evenly balanced ; in a word, one is as attractive 
as the other as to quality of paper used, as to typography and 
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editorial ability, yet one of these journals, the one having by far 
the smaller circulation, gets more than twice the amount of adver- 
tising as its rival. This would appear as rather a strange 
anomaly but for the fact that the one is capably represented 
among business men, while the other is not. Both papers have 
the same rates and subscription price. 

Last Saturday a committee from Baltimore Typographical 
Union, consisting of Messrs. Cooney, McDowell, Nichols and 
Mathison, visited Washington to assist the local committee there 
in their efforts to secure the passage of a bill to restore the wages 
of some years ago in the government printing office. They were 
in the evening the guests of Columbia union. 

The National Bureau of Engraving and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, has a lawsuit on its hands. Mr. Enoch 
Pratt, a very wealthy citizen of Baltimore, who gave this city 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of a library, has sued the bureau for 
$80,000, claiming that it is indebted to him for that amount for 
advances made the concern. 

Baltimore Life is the name of a new illustrated 20-page weekly, 
which made its first appearance on Saturday, April 19. It was 
most favorably received by press and public. Its illustrations, 
which are of the humorous kind, are original and artistic. Italso 
touches in a light vein the world of sport, society and’ the stage, 
devoting space also to local gossip. Mr. George S. Steuart is the 
editor, and Baltimore Life Publishing Company the publishers. 
One of the surest indications of popularity in the weekly news- 
paper way is a large demand upon newsboys and at the news 
stands for a publication. Baltimore will not patronize rot, neither 
in the way of the stage, of professed fine art, nor in literature, but 
she may be counted on every time to sustain everything that pos- 
sesses merit. That the new illustrated paper has that quality a 
mere glance at its pages will convince anyone. 

There is a bill before the city council to amend certain sections 
of acode. One of these proposes to revoke a law giving only to 
persons engaged in the joint business of printing and stationery 
the privilege of bidding for all the printed matter and stationery 
used in the municipal offices, including everything in the city hall 
and outside, except the council and public school printing. This 
law keeps out of the range of competition every stationer who 
has not a printing outfit attached to his business. 

The various ex-delegates to the International Typographical 
Union from the city of Baltimore on Saturday last received and 
entertained several visiting craftsmen and ex-delegates from other 
cities, among whom were Messrs. Donath, Vice-President Hay, 
of the International Typographical Union; George Ramsey, of 
the Craftsman, and J. T. Kennedy, president of Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union. A banquet was given and the party spent a 
pleasant evening in feasting and speech-making. 

Reporters on the Baltimore dailies are unassuming as a class, 
and yet they stand on that dignity which a gentleman maintains 
on all occasions. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Not a great while ago a banquet was given at a leading hotel 
by an association representing much wealth, if not aristocratic 
antecedents. The reporters were present and prepared to give 
their respective papers a full account of the affair; but when the 
members of the fourth estate were informed that no preparations 
had been made for them as to their sampling the viands and 
liquids, etc., these gentlemen of the press retired in good order. 
The feast was proceeded with and the reporters forgotten until a 
toast was offered to the press. This was responded to by one of 
the laity. In the absence of the guid nuncs some of the members 
of the association prepared reports for the morning papers, includ- 
ing speeches, etc., and then the matter was hurried to the editorial 
rooms. But the city editors had been apprised of the shabby 
treatment of the reporters, and they dismissed the banquet affair 
with a four-line local. We must be good to the knights of the 
pencil if we would have them be good to us. 

In printerdom everything is quiet ; no strikes or even a rumor 
of strikes. Not everybody in the craft is overrun with work, yet 
some of our printing house and lithographing establishments are 
quite busy. FIDELITIES, 
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FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor : PITTSBURGH, May 7, 1890. 
The continued prosperity of the daily press of this city has 
taken a turn which bodes no good to the employé. A few days 
since the annual scale was presented to the proprietors for their 
As usual, the owners have until June 1 to affix their 
The scale presented was verbatim et literalim as the 


signatures. 
autographs. 
one signed last year, but instead of giving the office committees 
their consent to sign, they kindly but firmly informed them that 
they could not sign the scale; that is, not at the present time. 
Pursuant to notification, the proprietors met for consultation on 
Tuesday, May 6, and in the course of a few hours came to the 
conclusion that they were entitled to all cuts and ads. This is 
something that the latter have been after for some time, and as a 
result of the strike fever which has so extensively been waged over 
the country believe they will strike also. If they should get the 
small end of the bargain, they have signified their willingness to 
have an arbitration clause entered in the scale. The sentiment 
among the printers is that the scale ‘‘ goes” just as presented, and 
I most assuredly join in with them. 

The proprietors of the Chronicle-7elegraph have informed their 
office committee that they propose to introduce, at an early date, 
typesetting machines into their composing room. Perchance the 
compositors employed upon the above paper would be more likely 
to get up a string with machinery than under the present ‘‘ stick- 
em-up” system. 

The firm of King & Gilleland, which has been in existence for 
several years, and which has succeeded in building up quite an 
extensive trade in the line of printers’ supplies, etc., has dissolved. 
Mr. A. F. King will run the old stand, and Mr. Gilleland has 
associated with him Mr. Walter Osbourne, late of the firm of 
Barrows & Osbourne, and they are at present fitting up a very 
large material warehouse on Wood street. 

Mr. George B. Acklin, one of the delegates-elect to Atlanta, 
and formerly assistant foreman on the Pexny Press, has accepted 
the position of foreman on the /%s¢, and took charge on Sunday 
night last. Before Mr. Acklin had bid good-bye to his old 
associates the latter drew his attention to a little matter that he 
had not been a party to, and in a few appropriate words Mr. 
Ludwig, one of the compositors, presented him with a handsome 
gold timepiece on behalf of his fellow workmen. George has the 
best wishes of all for success in his new position, and when he 
departs for Atlanta he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he retains a memento and a gentle reminder to be always on time. 

OKONOKO. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Zo the Editor: Boston, May 7, 1890. 

Mr. W. Vaughan, job printer, hastaken new and more commo- 
dious quarters at 16 South street. 

The latest novelty in New England newspaper publishing is the 
illustrated weekly. The plan is to furnish local publishers with 
sixteen-page papers, eight pages of which are printed with matter 
similar to that which appears in Zz/e, the remaining pages being 
devoted to editorial, news and miscellaneous matter relating to the 
towns in which they are printed. Messrs. Wingate & Evans, of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, have taken the agency for two or three 
eastern states, and the new enterprise has already made a healthy 


start under their management. 


WANTED. 


A RELIABLE firm of job printers in this city, having a first-class establish- 
ment, with a capacity to turn out more work than it has without materially 
increasing its expense, desires to make the acquaintance of a few large firms 
to whom SPECIAL LOW PRICES will be given. This is a bona fide oppor- 
tunity seldom offered to large consumers to save money on their printing 
bills. Address “ P. 63,’ Herald Office. 

The above advertisement, which appeared in a Boston daily 
recently, ought to prove interesting reading to the printers who 
some time ago became so incensed at the alleged running of a 
Chicago office by a firm of typefounders for their own profit. 


This concern, it seems, finds itself unable to employ its entire 








plant profitably, and it therefore advertises to devote a portion of 
its facilities to the production of mercantile work, practically at 
cost.” What is to become of small printers if those who own or 
control big offices oblige them to meet competition of this sort ? 

Messrs. Dwight Brothers, of Springfield, whose work as job 
printers is excelled by no other concern in western Massachusetts, 
have recently started a weekly illustrated paper called the Graphic. 
It discusses questions of local interest in an entirely original 
manner, is‘as bright as a newshilling, and deserves success. 

Mr. Forrest L. Stetson has purchased the office of Mr. W. S. 
Carson, at Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

The New England Newspaper Union, of which Mr. C. A. 
Loring is the efficient manager, has absorbed the plant of the 
Atlantic. 

Next year the city of Boston will receive about $250,000 from 
the trustees of a fund established by Benjamin Franklin, through 
a provision of his will, for the benefit of young printers. This 
fund, which originally amounted to £1,000, was intended, primar- 
ily, to encourage early marriages. In order to be eligible to the 
benefits of the fund, it was stipulated that a printer should be 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five years, married, 
and a journeyman who had served a regular apprenticeship. 
Being thus qualified he was privileged to borrow the sum of $300, 
furnishing bonds for its repayment, which by the terms of the will 
could be done in ten equal yearly installments, interest being charged 
at 5 percent perannum. The discontinuance of the apprentice- 
ship system, which obtained during Franklin's lifetime, led the 
trustees to drop this requirement. Many worthy young men have 
been aided by the fund so thoughtfully and generously created by 
the illustrious printer and statesman, but the restrictions placed 
upon its use were such that it has not accomplished as much good 
as might have been the case had the trustees been given more lati- 
tude. Itis probable that the funds will be devoted by the city 
toward the construction of Franklin Park, in the outskirts, and 
thus invested it will prove a lasting benefit, not only to printers, 
but to all who make their home in the city of Franklin’s birth. 
The principal of the fund is to remain in the trustees’ hands, and 
after the lapse of another hundred years will be divided, with 
accrued interest, equally between the city of Boston and the State 
of Massachusetts. 

The Master Printers’ Club held its annual business meeting at 
Young’s on the evening of April 16, and afterward enjoyed a din- 
ner. There was a very large attendance at the business meeting, 
special interest being manifested in the matter of arranging for the 
national convention of the United Typothetz, to be held in Boston 
in September next. The board of officers chosen is as follows : 
President, Hon. H. O. Houghton; vice-president, F. H. Mudge ; 
secretary, Louis Barta ; treasurer, Samuel Usher. Executive Com- 
mittee—J. S. Cushing (chairman), H. T. Rockwell, A. J. Wright, 
James Berwick, W. S. Best. Membership Committee—Thomas 
Todd, S. T. Parkhill, C. H. Knight. At the dinner Col. H. T. 
Rockwell, presided, and there were present as guests John A. Low- 
ell, C. W. Whitcomb, Hon. Harrison Hume and S. K. Abbott. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin, which for many years has been 
published in the folio form, appeared on April 12 as a quarto. 

William H. Smith, of the firm of Smith & Sale, printers, 
Portland, Maine, died on the evening of April 20, after a brief 
illness. G. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 5, 1890. 
Our 


To the Editor: 

’ Everything is moving along at a quiet, steady pace. 
publishers, since the first of the year, have enjoyed as active a 
season as they have known for years. The printing presses have 
been kept busy, and all branches of labor connected with the 
printing interests have had their full share of work, and the 
dailies always have a goodly number of advertisements for skilled 
workmen in all branches. In the surrounding counties the 
printing business is very good; the country papers are doing 
well ; in fact, all newspaperdom is prosperous. The advertising 
columns are all well filled, and good prices are realized. No 
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important changes have taken place in our daily papers. We have 
settled down to hard work for the remainder of the year. 

The new Times Annex Building, eight stories high, will be 
under roof in a few days. It is a superb affair, perfect and sub- 
stantial in all its details, and the finest newspaper building in the 
city. 

The ress people are still looking around for a site, and Calvin 
Wells, the millionaire proprietor, proposes, it is said, to put upa 
building which will eclipse any newspaper edifice in the country 
outside of New York City. He has the millions to do it. 

The /uguirer is forging ahead, gaining in circulation and force. 
It is making a most creditable record in every department. 

Labor circles have been pretty well disturbed by the eight- 
hour movement, but outside of the building trades there is very 
little obstruction of activity in this city. The carpenters here, as 
elsewhere, went out on the rst of the month, but it is probable 
their demands will be conceded and work resumed at an early 
day. Public opinion seems to be generally in favor of the 
workmen and the eight-hour movement. There is a general 
reorganization of public sentiment with reference to labor mat- 
ters. Bellamy’s book has been one of the factors in this change. 
Henry George accomplished a great deal in attracting the atten- 
tion of the intelligence of the country to the labor problem from 
the standpoint of the land question. Other thinkers are working 
in special fields to effect a revolution in popular opinion upon 
economic, labor and commercial questions. Perhaps at no period 
in the history of the world has there been as much genuine, 
honest thinking going on as now on questions affecting the 
bettering of conditions of the wageworkers, and of society 
generally. 

The publishers of theological, medical, law and _ technical 
books, as well as of general literature, have done a good business 
during the past six months. While subscription books are not 
tolerated, there is an enormous demand for straight literature in 
all of these branches. One might suppose that there was very 
little new to be learned in law, but the number of new law books 
is enormous, and new writers on law topics are appearing by the 
score. The theologians are writing harder than ever, and it is to 
be supposed that they find readers. There are writers on the isms 
and ologies in sufficient number to keep all our printers and press- 
men busy. Where all these books go is a mystery. 

Our paper manufacturers are beginning to see the necessity of 
making only as much paper as they can sell. Newspaper has 
dropped to a very low figure, and this fact is accepted as a warning 
that it will not, hereafter, be safe to accumulate stocks. The 
paper-making industry is very prosperous, and with good manage- 
ment can remain so. There are now said to be upward of one 
hundred new paper mills projected, many of them in the South, 
and the makers of paper-making machinery are all crowded with 
work. The revolution which has taken place in the methods of 
paper manufacture has brought a great deal of work to makers of 
machinery, as well as to the paper manufacturers, during the past 
few years. 

The State Editorial Association meets next week to arrange for 
its usual summer trip. This annual excursion is indulged in 
mainly by country editors. Our city editors make a special trip of 
their own; last year they went to Luray Cave and the Natural 
Bridge, but the programme for this year has not yet been 
announced. The Journalists’ Club is a thing of the past; but 
notwithstanding this fact there is an increasing spirit of fraternity 
among the editors, and these summer trips are very sociable, 
enjoyable affairs. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company furnishes 
transportation, and so it is simply a matter of a fewdays lost from 
business. 

The rivalry between our daily papers is leading to better 
editorial work. In years past too little attention has been given to 
this point; but recently a marked improvement is observable in 
the editorial columns of some of our leading dailies. An editor, 
to have real influence, must not have merely literary ability; he 
must be a reader, astudent, a thinker, and a quick observer. The 
demand for talent in this |direction is bound to be met; not, 





perhaps, through our journalistic schools, but by the development 
of natural talent, wherever it may exist. 

The New York //era/d some years ago inaugurated a departure 
in editorial writing, which has not been followed by other papers, 
simply because of the lack of the rare and peculiar talent which 
this pungent style of writing demands. Newspaper work opens a 
grand field for able men. The legal profession, in the past, has 
been the one avenue in which ability has sought distinction of the 
kind which, in the future, will rather be sought in journalism. 

M. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor : SAN Francisco, California, May 4, 1890. 

If there is anything that ever can influence trade and make it 
brisk, it is beautiful weather, and by this token business should 
soon commence to pick up, for nature is now smiling upon us. 
There can be no doubt but that business has been very dull here 
during the past season. Our excessive rains, the dullness in our 
southern ‘‘boomland” and other causes have had much to do 
with it, and it has been superinduced by the labor strikes here 
among the iron molders and foundrymen. An unpleasant feature 
of this stagnation in business is the continued arrival of printers 
who come to this city seeking employment, never heeding the 
warnings given them from time to time in the newspapers. 

It is necessary to chronicle the recent demise of John D. Yost, 
the president of the San Francisco Typothetz, and a member of 
the firm of H. S. Crocker & Co., wholesale stationers and printers. 
Mr. Yost caught the influenza during the visit of the epidemic to 
this city, the effects of which caused a derangement of the mind. 
It was deemed advisable to move him to a private asylum at 
Stockton, where he soon died. The funeral took place in this 
city and was largely attended by the stationers, paper dealers and 
printers of San Francisco, the stores and offices of the leading 
firms being closed out of respect for the deceased. C. A. Mur- 
dock, the first vice-president, has since been acting in the capacity 
of president, no new election having been held. 

At a meeting of the members of the San Francisco Typothete 
held on April 2, it was resolved that they should not make any 
change in the rate of wages without consultation with Typograph- 
ical Union No. 21, providing that a like resolution shall be 
adopted by said union; and, inasmuch as the Typographical 
Union has recently made changes in prices and rules governing 
book and job offices, the typothete further resolved that the 
union be asked to rescind their action until the executive com- 
mittees of both organizations could consult and endeavor to come 
to a harmonious agreement upon the changes proposed. 

At a recent meeting of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union the following amendment to the book and job scale was 
adopted : ‘‘ For working at night, Sundays and all legal holidays, 
either state or national, compositors shall be paid at the rate of 
50 cents per thousand ems; time hands, and men employed by 
the week, shall receive price and a quarter.’” Amendments were 
also adopted to the effect that a book started as timework must 
be finished on time, and when started as piecework must be 
finished as piecework; and in reference to the measurement of 
headings in the newspaper scale. 

The Pressmen’s Union is a branch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and meets on the first and third Sundays of each 
month. The officers are D. Doggett, president; W. J. Barry, 
vice-president ; George A. Orr, secretary; L. Robinet, financial 
secretary ; E. M. Geeney, treasurer; and D. Donovan, sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The exterior work of the new building now being constructed 
in this city for M. H. De Young, the proprietor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, has recently been completed, and the interior will 
soon be finished. It is an imposing structure, towering 205 feet 
above the ground, and equals in size and architectural design any 
building of its kind in the United States. The building consists 
of twelve stories, the upper two forming the tower, in which is the 
largest clock in America, being sixteen feet in diameter and 
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forty-nine in circumference, the numerals on the face being two 
feet in height. The ninth and tenth stories will be occupied by the 
editorial and mechanical departments of the Chronicle. In the 
basement and sub-basement will be placed the large double-insert- 
ing perfecting Hoe presses, the greater part of the machinery 
being now in. The richness of material and design of the interior 
is superlative. Italian marble tiles form the flooring in all the 
hallways. Throughout all the halls is a wainscoating of white 
Italian marble about five feet high, this wainscoating also extend- 
ing around the stairways from the bottom to the top, the treads of 
the staircases being of the same costly material. The marble used 
for this purpose alone cost over $30,000. Ali the doors and wood- 
work in the structure are of oak. The greater part of the offices, 
the number of which is 107, have been rented, the central location 
of the building insuring the occupancy of the remainder upon the 
completion of the building. 

The Typographical Union has moved its quarters from 509 to 
606 Montgomery. The new rooms are superior in every respect, 
the change having been made on account of the limited space in 
the old building, the increase in the prosperity of the union and 
in the number of members making the removal a necessity. At 
the meeting held April 27, S. H. Jenner, the newly elected presi- 
dent, was installed. 

At a recent session of the Central and Northern California 
Press Association, held at Sacramento, it was decided to continue 
the agency at San Francisco and to place an experienced solicitor 
in charge. J. H. Rodgers, editor of the Orland News, was elected 
secretary, vice C. K. McClatchy, resigned. A committee was 
appointed to prepare new by-laws, and a lengthy discussion of 
plans to do away with ‘‘patent outsides” was entered into, with 
favorable results. After the selection of Mr. Filcher, of Auburn, 
and Mr. Francis, of Napa, to confer with the republican and dem- 
ocratic state central committees regarding political advertising, the 
association adjourned till next September. EpGaR PAINTER. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 
To the Editor : DuneEDIN, March 20, 1890. 
_ The history of a newspaper contains much that is interesting 
to all humanity, and the different phases of its existence compare 
with the ups and downs of human life. In no comparison is the 
likeness between the newspaper and humanity more true than its 
changeableness. All things by turn, and nothing long. The Otago 
Daily Times is the oldest daily newspaper in New Zealand, having 
made its first appearance in that form in the year 1862, three 
months before the Daly Southern Cross, which was issued from 
the extreme north of our colony, while the 7%mes is in the 
extreme south. The Cvoss was swallowed up in the New Zealand 
flerald, which is still published in Auckland, while the 7?mes has, 
without interruption, continued under the same name. The his- 
tory of the 77mes is the history of Otago, and the paper has been 
and is Scotch right up to the backbone of its column rules. The 
province of Otago was founded and settled by members of the 
Church of Scotland. For years neither English nor Irish need 
apply, and the barrier of its clannishness has only been broken 
down within the last few years, not being able to withstand the 
cosmopolitan forces which go to make up the population of New 
Zealand. Still this clan feeling is so perceptible as to bring out 
the observation of visitors ‘‘ Scottish Otago.” 

Since its inauguration the 7?mes has had the common expe- 
rience of newspapers in its ups and downs, its difficulties with 
printers and their difficulties with it, but so far as opposition to 
its workmen has gone this paper has had more struggles than any 
other of our papers. Three memorable strikes have taken place 
among its employés— one in the very early days, when men were 
scarce, and victory attended the strikers ; another some twelve 
years ago, when the conflict was stubborn and the settlement 
unsatisfactory, and the third began two years ago, and neither 
side have yet accepted defeat. This last struggle arose out of a 
notification that wages were to be reduced, which brought about 
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the struggle, which was for months very bitterly fought on trade 
union ground, most of the unions of the colony contributing sup- 
port thereto. The reduction was from 24 cents to 22 cents in the 
1,000 ens, and after carrying on the struggle for some time, 
having got together as miscellaneous a crew .as any immigrant 
ship gets for her return voyage, these non-unionists were paid the 
24 cents, but 22 cents was paid to the day workers on the weekly, 
the Otago Witness, and the office was declared non-union by the 
management, and ‘‘no unionist need apply.” 

The strikers brought out an opposition paper, the A/orning 
Herald, worked on the codperative principle, but it very soon shared 
the common fate of such papers or businesses which are engaged 


“In a right that needs assistance, 
In a wrong that needs resistance.” 


Gradually the strong feeling subsided, the best men who had 
come out left for the other colonies, and after some months had 
passed in quietness the Otago branch appealed to the Executive 
Council to open the Otago Daily 7imes to its members, ‘‘ because it 
was paying the recognized wage, and the times were very hard, 
which opening would permit occasional employment to the branch's 
unemployed as ‘‘ grasses’’ (subs), but the branch did not desire the 
council to open the Otago /Vitness because the scale was not paid 
thereon.” This paradox of the one office being union and non. 
union was forcibly illustrated the other day when a member of the 
branch, who was on the board, and who has always been an active 
unionist, resigned his cases on the 77mes (union) and took up cases 
on the W7tness (non-union), to do which he had only to carry his 
sticks into the next room —for which he was expelled at a general 
meeting of the branch. Another point which adds to the ridic- 
ulousness of the business is that on the 7%mes staff non-union and 
union men are touching elbows. 

Unfortunately, unionism throughout the world has and still is 
experiencing this same thing of its friends and its enemies helping 
each other, and I do not suppose that we in New Zealand are any 
worse off in this respect than other societies who have less excuse. 
The total number of unionist printers in this colony only amounts 
to 315, and these, owing to the geographical position of our cities, 
are so scattered that offensive or defensive combination is almost 
impossible. The following statement will, perhaps, plainly illus- 
trate this: 

Auckland, the most northern city, has a branch of the New 
Zealand Typographical Association numbering about sixty mem- 
bers (I cannot give exact figures, because the members travel 
muchly), and from this place to Napier, coming south, the journey 
is by sea, round the coast, a distance of 390 miles. Rail can be 
taken, with part coach, to Wellington, but the sea is the general 
route, a distance of 200 miles. Napier’s branch numbers 12 only, 
while Wellington, the largest, owing to its being the seat of 
government, has go. As Wellington lies at the south end of the 
North Island, steamboat has again to be taken, when 174 miles 
brings us to Port Lyttleton, which is the seaport to Christchurch, 
a rail journey of 12 miles. Christchurch is the headquarters of 
the Canterbury Typographical Association, with a membership of 
100. Dunedin is reached both by rail (220 miles) and sea (190 
miles) and has a membership of 52. This is the southern city, 
and a week’s journey takes the traveler to Melbourne or Sydney 
by sea. 

Thus you can see the difficulties for practical colonial combina- 
tion, where it is necessary to work a reform by way of surprise. 
This very isolation of the centers is every way in favor of union- 
ists of the future, 7f the combination of these centers ts complete, and 
if the signs of the times are to be relied upon I do not think the 
day far distant when such will be the case. 

Dunedin has been likened in one of your journals to Boston, 
compared as to printing and publishing, and as regards the num- 
ber of printing offices and their publications the comparison may 
not besovery farout. There are fourteen printing offices, thirteen 
of which do jobbing, three.do jobbing and newspaper, and one only 
newspaper work. The daily newspapers are the Otago Daily 7imes 
(morning) and the Sav and //era/d (evening). The Zimes and Star 
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are royal size and the //era/d news size, each being four pages, 
with a two-page supplement on Saturdays. The price is 2 cents. 
The weekly journals are the Otago Witness, Saturday Advertiser, 
New Zealand Tablet (Roman Catholic), and Mercantile Gazette, 
12 cents each; the monthlies are the Zemperance Herald, New 
Zealand Presbyterian, Protestant Ensign, Masonic, Journal, New 
Zealand Insurance and Finance Fournal, and Zealandia, which are 
12 cents each. There are also several printers’ brokers, agents 
for imported papers and stationery, and two firms owning paper 
mills—the Mataura Mills (Coulls, Culling & Co.) and the Otago 
Mills (Fergusson & Mitchell) which are the only paper mills in 
this colony, plain and colored wrapping papers being all they 
produce. Six of the firms have lithographic plants, and three em- 
ploy engravers. Altogether for a city whose population, including 
suburbs (of which there are twelve), numbers not more than 
46,000, Dunedin can certainly bear comparison to ‘cultured 
Boston in the art of printing. 

Henry George passed through Auckland by the last ’Frisco 
mail boat on his way to Australia and has since arrived in Sydney, 
where he received a great reception, was banquetted by the city 
corporation and leading politicians, and is now on his lecturing 
tour. There are several ‘‘ Henry George campaign committees” 
at work in New Zealand getting funds to bring him here, and 
Dunedin has been the first to send over the assurance. The 
single taxers are going to give him a big welcome. There is 
some talk of the printers giving him a ‘‘printerian” reception, 
and if it comes off you shall know how. 

PRINTERS’ RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

The following paragraph is clipped from an Australian paper 
just at hand. It isa piece of Melbourne satire upon an incident 
and decision of a recent meeting of the New South Wales Typo- 
graphical Society's board members. This should astonish our 
American cousins : 

‘‘The Sydney (New South Wales) Typographical Society has 
covered itself with glory by refusing to admit Miss Annie Hill to 
membership, on the ground that their rules never contemplated 
the existence of a female compositor. Now, if feminine ingenuity 
can invent a few more methods of improving ‘copy’ beyond the 
writer’s recognition and reader’s comprehension, the female typo 
should be received as a natural ally against a common enemy. 
But evidently her ability is doubted, and the gallant ‘comps’ 


decide : 
‘You may paint, you may play, you may teach, 

And may make a good doctor, perhaps; 

You may write, you may lecture and preach, 
And may rival those scientist chaps ; 

As a scholar proficient and ripe 
You may stand, if you please, in the van; 

But to talk about picking up type! 
Why — that calls for the brains of a MAN!”’ 


Tom L. MILLs. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
To the Editor : New York, May 5, 1890. 

The printing and allied trades have been doing a fairly good 
spring business, prices tending upward. This is most satisfactory, 
as the day of cheap work, with the consequent cheap results, is 
about done, we hope. 

The annual moving day brought many changes of location in 
the trade this year— more than usual. Messrs. H. D. Wade & Co., 
ink manufacturers, for many years on Fulton street, removed to 
28 Reade street, near Broadway. The Manufacturers’ Paper 
Company, of which concern Mr. K. B. Fullerton, popularly 
known as the ‘‘ Judge,” is general manager, has taken a beautiful 
suite of rooms in the new Times building. To this fine edifice 
Messrs. J. H. Bonnell & Co., limited, have also removed their 
offices. Mr. Harper Bonnell, the president of this concern, is now 
in Europe looking after the business of the rapidly growing branch 
office of his house in London. 

Col. R. H. C. Valentine, of this house, who is so popular in 
your city, as he is everywhere, starts on a trip next week for 
Savannah, via Tybee Island, with two friends, well-known printers. 





The trip is for pleasure and rest, but ‘‘ Val” will ‘‘ get there,” in 
the way of business, just the same, before he returns home. 

Mr. Q. A. Jacoby, the successful manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office of this concern (Bonnell & Co.), has issued a very 
clever sticker to use on his envelopes, etc., which has made a hit. 
The printed legend runs, ‘‘ Was ist los mit ‘Jack.’” This, with 
his genial manners, will make his orders ‘‘stick.” For the past 
year Mr. Jacoby has been a star among the successful ink men. 

Ault & Wiborg have opened a branch office here again at 
6 Gold street, under the management of Mr. ‘‘Tom”’ F. Cohen, 
who issues his cards as ‘‘managing partner.” Cohen is another 
successful ink man and seems to have ‘‘struck it rich” in being 
admitted to an interest in this ‘‘ gilt edge” house. 

One of the magnates of printerdom whom we have the pleasure 
of meeting in our intercourse with the craft is Albert Curét, of 
Conners’ type foundry, and editor of their 7ypographic Messenger. 
Curét is a thorough, all-around printer, and has fine artistic tastes 
common to all children of La Belle France. His latest effort is a 
very clever brass rule design of a newsboy, which James Conner’s 
Sons will issue. This old reliable typefoundry has taken a new 
lease of business life and is as enterprising and hustling as the best 
of them. 

The Standard Press and Printing Company at 16 Beekman 
street is in the hands of the sheriff on judgments for $3,700. 

Wheat & Marks, the Nassau street printers, have dissolved, 
Mr. Marks-withdrawing from the house. Mr. Paul Pfizenmayer 
has joined Mr. Wheat and will be a great help to him, bring- 
ing to the business good judgment, experience and popularity. 

Martin B. Brown, the city printer, has returned from his 
southern trip greatly improved in health and spirits and begins to 
look himself again. The trade was greatly shocked by the report 
of his death and the relief and satisfaction of this village was uni- 
versal when the report was contradicted by Mr. Brown, from 
Jacksonville. He is good for many years, we hope, of continued 
usefulness. 

Col. R. P. Yorkston, known so well and favorably to all print- 
ers and publishers throughout the country, is now the bright 
particular star in the bright constellation of the Whitlock Machine 
Company of Birmingham, Connecticut, with headquarters in 
New York at 8 Spruce street. Yorkston has been doing a great 
business and introducing these presses and cutting machines 
everywhere, and has brought the factory so many orders that the 
plant is unequal to delivery of machines on time — which state of 
affairs is both satisfactory and unsatisfactory. As a life-long 
friend of the late Andrew Campbell, I get the following from 
Mr. Yorkston, which expresses the sentiments of the trade 
admirably : 

‘‘The recent death of Andrew Campbell, the renowned inventor 
of printing presses, at the age of sixty-nine, is the most melancholy 
event that has been chronicled in the industrial world for some 
time. Of course, within the boundaries of ordinary correspond- 
ence, it would be impossible to ennmerate the many contrivances, 
devices, or call them what you will, which he gave to the art of 
printing. Certain it is, however, that no inventor ever displayed 
such matchless skill or apparently boundless fertility. Campbell 
was the Raphael of printing press designers! No barriers seemed 
insurmountable to him! He taught the press manufacturers ! 
Gave ¢hem new lessons in their art, and the American printers the 


complete tools which have put them in advance of their compet- , 


itors abroad. I believe a monument erected to his memory by the 
printing press makers and their customers would not be out of 
place, as fine art printing and fine press building in the United 
States is undoubtedly due to his forceful genius and unrivalled 
pluck in pushing printer and press builder forward against their 
will.” 

Van Allens & Boughton, the printing press and printers’ material 
dealers, are doing a great business, and their two places here are 
taxed to the utmost to keep up with orders and repairs always 
necessary in a printing office. These boys are nothing if not sci- 
entific, and ona recent geological expedition on the picturesque 
Erie railroad to Hohokus, New Jersey, they discovered in an old, 
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abandoned stone quarry a rich archeological find with curious 
hieroglyphics on its front and some verses in the Dutch language 
on the reverse side. They submitted the stone to General di Ces- 
nola, director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who is a rare 
student in archxology, and he, in collaboration with Albert Curét 
(who for several years was with the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, D. C.), have just submitted the following liberal translation 
of the verses and a fac simile of the hieroglyphics on the stone: 


“* As the ‘ thought is father to the wish,’ 
I'll buy at Blackford’s enough of this fish 
To make for all my friends a dish 

Worthy of Holland.” 


The above will be of interest to all printers and publishers in 
New York today, as well as the ancients of ‘‘ twenty years ago” (ala 
Dunstan Kirke) that are acquainted with the alderman. 

Mr. F. R. Coffin, manager of the Keystone Paper Company, is 
doing a steadily increasing business: 
and divides his time between booking 








large orders and emulating Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, ‘‘Our Chaun- 
cey,” in eating big dinners— both 
being in great demand as after dinner 
speakers. : 

Isaac W. England, Jr., son of the 
late publisher of the Sz, has secured 
an engagement with Bonnell & Co 
If he can put printer’s ink to as good 
use as his father did, young England 
will make for himself a name that will 
be national in reputation. The above 
item I get from Mr. Thomas McCann, 
the accountant in charge of the office 
business of Bonnell & Co. Mr. McCann 
is one of the leading accountants of 
this city, and a man whose character 
is as correct as his statements. 

Mr. Tyson, of Frederick H. Levey 
& Co., is doing a fine trade on the New 
York Central route, as well as in the 
New England circuit. He writes new 


policies (orders) every day on Levey’s 








A, The alderman with whiskerettes shaved forthe summer. B, The trout the cat caught. C, The 
three-legged cat. D, Goliath, the dog. E, The charcoal furnace. F, The Boynton suit. G, The 
trout the alderman said ‘‘he caught.’”? H, The basket he put them in. ° 


TRANSLATION. 
(Di Cesnola and Curét, Collaborators.) 
A little trout in a brook did swim, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 
And the alderman said, “I’ll just hook him.” 
Listen to this tale of woe! 
‘* |'ll get inside my Boynton suit, 
And when I get him on my hook, 
On my charcoal furnace he will cook.”’ 
Listen to this tale of woe! 


But, alas for the hopes that “ gang aglae!”’ 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

This particular trout wasn’t built that way, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

For the alderman used such seductive bait 

(A Holland herring from Dutch street late) 

That he ate it himself and called it “ great.’ 
Listen to this tale of woe! 


The little trout with his windward eye, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

Was watching the three-legged cat near by, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

For the alderman’s cat and Goliath, the pup, 

Were always on hand to have a sup 

Of the overflow from the alderman’s cup. 
Listen to this tale of woe! 


The triangular cat, with ghoulish glee, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

Plunged into this Holland (Hohokus) sea, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

And seized the poor little innocent trout 

And, with scarcely an effort, pulled him out, 

And that’s what this story is all about. 
Listen to this tale of woe! 


The alderman thought when the fish was caught, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 
‘* This will make a story I long have sought.” 
Listen to this tale of woe! 





great Insurance Policy Ink. 

Among the manufacturers of oils 
for printers and publishers use, we 
notice the new house of Alexander 
Macgill & Co., of 27 South street. Mr. Macgill was formerly 
connected with the well-known house of Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
He has now gone in to win with the help of Mr. Sharp, his 
partner, who for many years has been in the trade. This young 
firm is bound to win, as they are a great team —trotting single 
or double — equally popular and thoroughly good fellows. May 
the wheels of their trade and prosperity be oiled by many and 
large orders of all the printers and publishers appreciating young 
blood with energy and push — and, as Ironquill says, ‘‘/V’e may a// 
be happy vet —you bet — amen!” HAL. 


FROM MONTREAL. 
70 the E-:ditor: MontTREAL, May 7, 1890. 

The eight-hour system is being strongly agitated here. 

Nellie Bly was here last month, lecturing under the auspices of 
the Montreal Press Club. She told how people inquired every- 
where ‘‘Where’s New York?” Nellie- got a big house and all 
were well satisfied with the evening’s programme. 

The Gazetle office is now working full time and from May 1 will 
give Saturday afternoon to all hands without making up the time, 
as was done in former years. Good. A few more offices could 
do the same if they only chose to. It would be duly appreciated. 

Henry Owen, a practical pressman, has fitted up an office at 
759 Craig street, where he will do presswork for the trade. He 
will also make printing press rollers and paper bags. He is a 
first-class pressman, is well liked and all wish him success. 

Montreal Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 52 is an established 


institution. It is small in numbers, but contains good timber, the 


best in the city. Anyone wishing information can get same by 
applying to the agent of THe INLAND PRINTER, at 210 St. James 
street. The movement is gaining strength every day. 

J. Theo. Robinson's office, of 674 Craig street, was badly 
burned recently. The fire started on a lower flat and worked to 
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his place, destroying several thousand dollars’ worth of stock. He 
is now moving to the corner of St. Peter and Notre Dame streets, 
where he will occupy two flats. The stock was insured. He will 
now have one of the best locations in the city. 

Business is rather dull yet, but things will soon commence to 
pick up as the elections draw near. ‘Be ee iE 





SUGGESTIONS ON TINTS OR GROUND WORK. 


MAKING THE PRINTING SURFACE. 


Second method.—Use of boxwood. 

Instead of the plan of affixing the proof to the block as before 
described, get a transfer in reverse of the design on the block. 

Put a very thin coat of Chinese or flake white on the surface 
of the wood, then take as many impressions from the job as there 
will be blocks required on sheets of good cream wove writing 
paper, using a good supply of black ink. Before printing these 
transfers, take an impression on the tympan, so that the sheet will 
set off when being printed. (The object of this is to have a guide 
when rubbing.) Then take the block for the first color and fasten 
one of the transfers upon it face downward with small tacks or 
drawing pins. Be sure to stick the pins in those parts of the wood 
which will be cut away. Then take a bone burnisher or folder, or 
the handle of a tooth brush, and rub hard upon those parts of the 
job which are intended for that particular color. If care be taken, 
the transfer will be almost as sharp as the original print, and 
besides, it will be absolutely accurate. Then engrave the blocks. 
In London there are several wood type manufacturers and engrav- 
ers who will rout out the boxwood for printers at a very slight cost 
when supplied with the transfer. After they are engraved, rub 
their faces thoroughly with a soft cloth saturated with boiled lin- 
seed oil, then wipe them dry, and they are ready for use. 

This plan may be adopted with pieces of stereoplates .planed 
smooth. Clean off any grease there may be upon them before 
laying down the transfer by washing them with strong lye. 

Instead of using the burnisher, it may answer the purpose to 
place the proof downward on the metal and pull in the press or 
machine with a good impression, and a clear and perfect outline 
will generally be obtained of what is wanted to -be cleared 
away. 

Another way.—Instead of using a coat of Chinese white or any 
similar preparation on the plate, first clean it as already mentioned 
with lye; then get a few good black proofs of the job on highly 
calendered paper, clipping off each corner just at the print to 
serve as a guide for laying the sheet on the metal plate. Then lay 
the metal plate on the bed of the machine and put the printed 
sheet on it face downward and run it under the cylinder. This 
will give a clean sharp transfer, which will dry quickly and is not 
easily rubbed off. When work in different colors is required, 
make one transfer for each color. 

Third method.—In many cases where there is no time for trans- 
ferring the impression and cutting the block, plates may be cast or 
electros taken of the job, and these may be engraved—by cutting 
out superfluous parts in the several workings—as described under 
‘*Color Printing.” 

The directions in Mr. Kelly’s ‘‘ Model Printer ” are as follows : 
‘‘ To prepare the block or plate for engraving,” he says, ‘‘ is a very 
simple matter. Take a fully inked impression of the job for which 
the tint is intended on a hard or sized paper, and while the ink is 
fresh, lay it upon the block or plate inked side down, and ‘offset’ 
(or transfer) the impression with a heavy pull. The pull must be 
very heavy or it will give such a light transfer that it will be diffi- 
cult to follow the lines. There is also the danger with such a pull 
that the sheet may slip and cause a slur, the transfer being such 
that it would be impossible to cut a close tint from it. The better 
method is to whiten the surface of the block with tube white, thus 
making a ground upon which the faintest lines will stand out bold 
and clear. Upon this surface a transfer can be made by a gentle 
pull that will show all the rule lines the exact width they were in 
the first impression, and from which a tint can be cut that will 








register within the thickness of a hair. Do not dampen the sheet 
or use a damp overlay at any stage of the operation, or the im- 
pression will be drawn out of register. If the transfer is properly 
made you will have a clearly defined reverse impression of the job 
on the plate. 

‘Tt is now ready to be engraved, which means to take a sharp 
pointed engraver’s tool and carefully outline the particular part of 
the design desired for the color, leaving on all sides sufficient 
shoulder on the outline to lap a little on each color ; then cut away 
such portions of the plate as are to appear white in the work. A 
little skill in the use of engraving tools, sufficient at least to cut a 
tint, is most valuable to the printer, and it is very easily acquired. 
Two or three tools are all that are necessary, and these should be 
in every printing office.” 

Fourth method.—Paper and millboard surfaces for tint blocks. 

Take a very smooth and even-glaze board, such as is used in 
pressing and glazing sheets after they are printed. Cut a few 
pieces out of it a little larger than the intended tint block. A sim- 
ilar piece is cut out of common pasteboard, well sized and perfectly 
smooth. Form the whole into a layer with the best glue, and 
stick it also with the best glue on a wooden board, such as a piece 
of oak or an old wooden stereo mount, so as to form a type-high 
block. Put the block into a letter copying or other press, or even 
under boards and heavy weights, to let it dry under heavy pressure. 
Take care that the pasteboards are well united to each other and 
to the wooden block, as the result depends on it. When the wood 
and paper block is completely dry, the transfer may be made. 

The cutting may next be proceeded with. It is best effected 
with a shoemaker’s or mount cutter’s knife, or a pen knife, or even 
with a small chisel. The pressing boards should be cut through 
to the wood. Care should be taken to cut in an outward slanting 
direction, as if beveled, to give the printing surface of the blocka 
larger and stronger basis. When the cutting is finished the block 
is ready for printing. Should the number of copies be large, it is 
better to give it first a coating of shellac. A coating of shellac, 
diluted, in alcohol, applied twice, proves most effective, and will 
stand the printing of ten thousand copies before any change can 
be observed. 

In cleaning, lye must be avoided, and only a little paraffin or 
turpentine rubbed over with a smooth rag. 

This method is regarded by a firm as a trade secret, anda 
charge of two guineas has been made for the directions. It is 
said that upwards of a thousand persons have paid for the secret. 
The method has for many years been in use in America and in 
Germany, and the trade papers have fully described it. 

The latter method is not always suitable for small surfaces, as 
the rollers, in printing, are apt to catch the edge of the wood and 
peel off the glazed board, causing the job to work with a smeared 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 

(Concluded.) 





edge. 


TRANSFERRING PEN AND INK SKETCHES TO IRON. 


A Boston blacksmith has made a discovery that may revolu- 
tionize the arts of photo-engraving, electrotyping, and even type- 
setting. He has found that pen and ink sketches on common 
writing paper can be transferred to iron as distinctly as if the mold 
was of greater size. Three plates, one three and a half by five 
inches, and the others five by six inches, are shown by him as 
proof of his ingenuity. Upon the smallest one is written the 
Lord’s Prayer, the letters being quite distinct. The others contain 
outline drawings. He explains his work in this way : ‘‘ What you 
see on them is done with a common steel pen on a piece of thin 
paper. The paper when prepared is pinned into a sand mold, 
iron is poured into the mold, and the writing is transferred to the 
casting.”” The explanation is not quite so lucid as we could desire. 
‘The paper, when prepared,” may mean when written on, or it 
may mean that it has to be subjected to a secret process before the 
casting can be made. In any event it must come out, and the 
world may be made, as it has time and time again, richer by 
another apparently accidental discovery.—/xchange. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF COLORADO SPRINGS. 


The bird's-eye view of Colorado Springs furnished the readers 
of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER deserves more than a passing 
glance. Located in the foothills of the eastern slope of the main 
range of the Rockies, this beautiful little city is a gem of man’s 
skill and ingenuity in an unequaled setting of nature. Ever since 
1806, when Lieutenant Pike led his adventurous band of explorers 
to the then unknown country midway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the British possessions and Mexico, the region now 
embraced in the Centennial State has been considered nature’s 
masterpiece of scenic wonder. 

On this site, at the gateway to the Garden of the Gods, Pike 
halted his command and rested beneath the sunset shadow of the 


giant peak which had served as a beacon on his hazardous journey 
across the plains. The brilliant word-paintings of this band of 
American pioneers on their return gave the glow of truth to the 
soul-inspiring descriptions of missionary priests of a majestic range 
of snow-clad mountains and valleys of verdure, where cloudless 
skies, generous sunshine and an invigorating atmosphere gave an 
elixir to life ; where mineral and thermal springs restored the weary 
and worn to renewed energy and youth; where the foothills and 
parks abounded in game; where the sparkling waters of mountain 
torrents were alive with finny beauties. 

Colonel Long and General Fremont came later, and braved 
the perils of the Great Divide. Their corroboration of these won- 
drous tales and glowing additions to the testimony of the Spaniards 
and Mexicans of vast zones of precious metals soon caused an 
unceasing tide of immigration. The famous Pike’s Peak region of 
thirty years ago contained the glittering attraction of gold. Today 
the inducements are of a far more precious kind. Then, El Paso 
was crossed by strong and hardy men, who scarce would stop to 
drink the waters or lave their limbs in the magic springs of soda, 
iron and sulphur that lined the trails to the placers. Now, the 
tourist and invalid linger in every glen and cajion, blessing the 
Manitou of the Ute and Arapahoe. Every mesa and hillside 
now contains a cottage or tent where dwells some seeker after 
health, more precious than the glittering veins of mirieral which 
intersect the mountains. On the cliff and in the park, on the 
mountain and in the valley, may be seen summer cottages and 
solid mansions, the homes of those who have gained health and 
The picturesque brightens the eye, the 


wealth: in Colorado. 


waters of the mountain streams sparkle in the sunshine ; the fleecy 
clouds over the snow-clad peaks divide the heavenly blue from the 


emerald hues below timber line. 

On a beautiful mesa in the foreground, only a short mile from 
the city limits of Colorado Springs, lies the site for the Printers’ 
Home. It comprises eighty acres of choice land, easy of access, 
with an inexhaustible supply of all that nature has so bountifully 
furnished to cheer and gladden the invalid. Short journeys in every 
direction afford views of interest and sources of pleasure, incentives 
for exercise to those who may become inmates in search of health. 

As soon as the main edifice is erected the International Typo- 
graphical Union may find it advantageous and profitable to build 
on the spacious grounds a number of cottages for summer 
| tourists of the craft and their families, where may be enjoyed an 





| outing of maximum benefit and pleasure at a nominal expense. 
| Colorado Springs and Manitou are health resorts of the wealthy 


of the continent. There are extensive hotels and furnished cot- 


tages located in and adjoining these favored mountain sanitariums. 
The’ tourists and invalids who visit here number thousands 
The latter are generally sufferers from lung and 


The rapid improvement in many instances is 


| 
| 
| 
| annually. 
| throat diseases. 

magical, due in a great degree to the pure, dry atmosphere of 
| this elevated region, which is charged with electrical curative 
| elements. Located south of latitude thirty-nine degrees, at an 
| elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea, in a magnificent park sur- 

rounded by mountains and hills; the climate is one of average 
| mildness, which invigorates and strengthens throughout the year. 
| The spring consists of sunshine, with light snowfall or rain, re- 
| freshing breezes and delightful weather. The summers are warm 
and pleasant, the thermometer seldom registering lower than fifty 
degrees at night or exceeding ninety degrees during the day. 
Proximity to Pike’s Peak and light winds from the range enable 
those at the Springs to enjoy an occasional rainbow shower in the 
summer, a refreshing treat in dry atmospheres. The autumns 
consist of summer weather, with blending changes to a delightful 
winter, which does not include over three cold weeks during the 
entire season. Sunshine is the rule during the year. For the 
invalid or wornout of the craft the Home will afford a retreat for 
restoration to health and reinvigoration not dreamed of during 
weary vigils at the case or in the many alleys of the craft. 

At present valuations of adjoining land, Captain De Coursey, 

president of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
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estimates the value of the Home tract at $80,000, with a continued 
rapid enhancement in the future. With this foundation for an 
incentive to the union printers of America, is it not due the 
generous donors of Colorado to meet their modest stipulation with 
one more in accord with the requirements of the institution con- 
templated. With the available funds at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, through the generosity of Messrs. 
Childs and Drexel and members of the craft, a building should 
be erected at once with a capacity and accommodations sufficient 
to meet probable requirements, so that none who are entitled and 
deserving would be met with closed doors. Two or three plans to 
be submitted for maintenance of the Home justify favorable 
consideration of an edifice to cost $40,000 or $50,000. 


DuRANGO, CoLoraApo, May 7, 1890. J. D. VAuGHAN. 


COUNTERFEITING RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 


The Paper Zrade Fournal says: ‘‘ The large and continually 
increasing demand for paper which cannot be duplicated by unau- 
thorized parties, for use in printing certificates of stock, bonds, 
drafts, notes, commercial paper, etc., has led to the production of 
a paper of peculiar designs. A lately patented process for making 
paper of this description consists in applying ink to a lithographic 
plate of stone or other material, placing another plate, which may 
also be a lithographic plate, face to face with the first named plate, 
rubbing the faces of the two plates together for a time and then 
taking them apatt. The ink will be so distributed by a rubbing 
action that a variegated design will be produced upon the plate. 
If this design is not pleasing, the plates are again placed together 
and the rubbing continued until a satisfactory design is produced. 
The ink is then allowed to dry and the lithographic plate is sub- 
jected to the usual treatment for lithographic purposes, and the 
design is transferred to the paper in the usual manner of printing 
from lithographic plates. This process is said to produce designs 
of such infinite variety of configuration and shade that reproduc- 
tion, except from the original plate, is practically impossible. 
The impression may be made in any desired color.” 


WRITING PAPER USED. 


Persons of an analytical turn may make all sorts of interesting 
deductions from the following figures, which show the average 
annual consumption of writing paper (in pounds) on the part of 
persons of the given nationality : 


Englishman ..... 104 Italian or Austrian ...............1% 
ROMONTIMNMAS coca an eakecxsaceee 8 SORINSBINE 5 oa aaiss aecachaenuaeen ok 
ROCA oR sobs ec be eed sewee 85 7\5 PMU rene 9h cee wos ne Hoes oe 
Se SE EE EET, 3% DRMONNI Ss 3.55 Sasa sh eevee ea ee 2 


COLOR PRINTING. 


Printers who are not accustomed to color work and desirous 
of experimenting in a branch of the art which is every day coming 
more into use, should begin with inks purchased ready made 
from the ink manufacturers, and also procure a tin of varnish 
or white ink, or one of the special preparations sold under 
various names. The latter are used to reduce the colored ink, 
and produce various tints or shades of them. 
requirement in using colored inks is to observe perfect cleanli- 


The one essential 


ness in regard to the printing surface, the distributing table, 
whether press or machine, and the rojlers. After finishing with 
one color all must be cleaned up before taking ink for another 
color. 

The tyro in this branch of typography usually errs not in the 
way he uses, but in the way he chooses his colors. We receive 
from time to time many specimens of color work that are quite 
unexceptionable from a mechanical point of view but are marred 
by an injudicious selection of colors, not only in relation to each 
other but to the color of the paper on which they are printed. It 
may assist beginners if we present a list of useful and attractive 
The list is taken 


combinations, which are also legitimate ones. 
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from Noble's ‘‘Color Printing,”” published about eight years ago 
but now out of print. 

Combinations of color in two workings on white ground : 
Bright green and vermilionred. | Ultramarine and maroon. 
Bright green and carmine. Ultramarine and warm brown. 
Light blue and bright orange. 
Purple lake and bright yellow. 


Crimson and bright yellow. 


Bright green and purple. 
Bright green and warm brown. 
Bright green and orange. 
Ultramarine and carmine. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale yellow grounds which 
incline more to lemon than to orange: 
Yellow green and carmine. Bright green and red brown. 
Yellow green and maroon. Bronze color and carmine. 
Sage green and maroon. Bronze color and purple. 
Sage green and carmine. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale yellow grounds which 
incline more to orange than to lemon : 
Bright ultra and bronze color. 


Bright ultra and red brown. 


Bright pale ultra and orange. 

Bright blue green and orange. 

Bright blue green and carmine. 

Bright ultra and carmine. 

Bright ultra and maroon. 

Bright green and maroon. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale purple grounds : 

Red purple and ultra. Blue purple and crimson. 

Red purple and blue green. Ultramarine and carmine. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale green grounds of a 


Bright ultra and red purple. 
Bright purple and orange. 
Bright purple and carmine. 


bluish tone: 

Ultramarine and carmine. 

Ultramarine and red purple. 

Deep blue greenand red purple. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale blue grounds: 

Deep ultra and red purple. Bright green and red purple. 

Deep ultra and carmine. 

Deep blue green and carmine. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale green grounds inclining 


Deep blue green and carmine. 
Deep blue green and maroon. 


Bright blue and red purple. 


to yellow: 

Bright green and carmine. 

Bright green and purple. 

Bright green and red brown. 
Combinations upon pale green grounds which have been toned 


Bright green and maroon. 
Sage green and either of the 
above. 


with brown, i. e., sage green : 

Deep sage green and carmine. 

Deep sage green and red purple. 
Combinations in two colors upon pale pink grounds : 

Purple and bronze color. 

Light ultra and bronze color. 


Deep sage green and maroon, 


Carmineand bright ultramarine. 
Carmine and bright green. 
Carmine and blue purple. Red purple and yellow green. 
Carmine and bronze color. 

Combinations in two colors upon deep buff grounds : 
Deep purple brown and car- Maroon and deep blue green. 

mine. Maroon and deep ultra. 

Deep blue purple and carmine. 

Combinations in two colors upon light brown grounds : 
Red purple and deep green. 


Deep brown and deep green. 


Carmine and deep purple. 

Carmine and deep green. 

Carmine and black. 
Combinations in two colors upon green grounds of medium 


Deep brown and black. 


strength : 
Deep green and deep purple. 
Deep green and maroon. 

It will be noted in the foregoing examples that the governing 
principle in most cases is that one of the contrasting colors is a 
deeper tone of the color of the ground. If it is necessary to use 
gold instead of one of those contrasting colors, the printer will 
always be right if he retains the color which is a deeper tone of 
the ground, and substitutes gold for the other colors. Thus, in 
the combination upon a pale pink ground, carmine and ultrama- 
rine are given. The blue should be omitted and gold used instead, 
and so on throughout the whole series.—London Paper and Print- 
ing Trades Fournal. 


Deep green and carmine. 
Black and carmine. 
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MR. CHARLES HOLT. 


We herewith present a faithful likeness of one of the oldest, 
best known and most highly respected publishers and printers 
in the northwestern states, Mr. Charles Holt, of the Kankakee 
(Ill.) Gazette. This gentleman was born March 5, 1817, in 
Herkimer, New York. In January, 1830, when thirteen years of 
age, he entered an anti-masonic office. From 1836 to 1846 he 
worked in the cities of Albany and New York in various news- 
paper (the 777éune under Horace Greeley, and the Yourna/ under 
Thurlow Weed) and book offices. In 1846 he removed to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, while Wisconsin was a territory, and in 1848 
bought a half interest 
in the Janesville Ga- 
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tion of the Gazette, one of whom has a son ready to follow his 

footsteps when he steps from the field of action. 

Mr. Holt has been in a printing office uninterruptedly (except 
short intervals pending a change of location) for over s¢x¢y, 
a newspaper editor and publisher for forty-¢wo years. He was 

one of the earliest members of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
which claims to be the earliest state press association in the United 

States, and joined the Illinois Press Association in 1869, of which 
he was elected president in 1881. 

It is no flattery to say that few men have more warm and 

The Gazette 


two 
and 


devoted friends, and few are so deserving of them. 
is regarded as one of the brightest, cleanest and newsiest of our 
county weeklies, is 
edited with decided 





selle, establishing, with 
Levi Alden, the second 
daily paper in that 
state, outside of Mil- 
waukee. When its first 
constitutional conven- 
tion was held, in 1846, 
he reported its pro- 
ceedings for the Mil- 
waukee Senéine/, and 
in 1848, after the adop- 
tion of the state con- 
stitution, performed a 
similar service for the 
same paper in report- 
ing the first state legis- 
lature. For a consid- 
erable number of years 
he reported for the 
Sentinel all the politi- 
cal state -conventions 
held in the state. His 
personal acquaintance 
with the early public 
men, newspaper pub- 
lishers and politicians 
of Wisconsin was ex- 
tensive. When he left 
that state he was 
fourth in seniority 
among the men then 
connected with the 
press of the state, 
Mr. Cramer, still of 
the Milwaukee /Viscon- 
sin; Colonel Robin- 
son, of the Green Bay 
Advocate, and General 
Atwood, of the Madi- 
son YFournal (both now 
deceased), only being 
his seniors. There 
were several retired publishers, but those were the only ones who 
were then in active service. He was a member of the committee 
which prepared the platform of the republican party at its organi- 
zation in Wisconsin. In 1864 he removed to Quincy, Illinois, 
where, in conjunction with J. J. Langdon (formerly of Langdon 
& Rounds), an old-time Chicago printer and fireman, published 
the Quincy /V/ig for four years.. In 1868 he took up his resi- 
dence in Kankakee, where he has since that time published the 
Gazelle. 

Mr. Holt comes from a family of printers. His father learned 
his trade in the New London (Conn.) &ee office, with his brother 
Charles, between 1790 and 1800, who was afterward connected 
with one of the earliest New York City dailies, and published a 
paper in Herkimer in 1801, and at different periods afterwards. 
He has two sons who are now associated with him in the publica- 











ability, and is as hand- 
some a sheet, from a 
practical printer’s 
standpoint, as can be 
found in a week's jour- 
may 

remain 


Long its 
worthy head 
an honor to his pro- 
fession. 

We take 
pleasure at this time 
in presenting the like- 
ness of a dear friend, 
and also a worthy, 
and honored 
representative of the 


ney. 
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sincere 


able 
‘‘art preservative,” 
because so many 
claims have recently 
been put forth in dif- 
ferent localities and 
states as to which can 
boast of the oldest? 
printer, or rather, the 
printer who can claim 
the distinction of work- 
ing longest at the busi- 
ness. Without claim- 
ing that distinction, 
Illinois modestly pre- 
sents the name and 
claim of a gentleman 
who for sixty years 
has labored at the case 
or editorial desk, and 
whom to know 
and 
In some issue 
future 
to 


is to 
love respect. 
in the 
near we pro- 
pose present, 
through 
of THE 


PRINTER, a series of interesting reminiscenses in connection with 


the columns 
INLAND 


his eventful and useful career. 


WORTH MAKING NOTE OF. 


Every time I speak cross and impetuously I’m weakening my 
nerve power and adding to the misery of others. 

Those that place their hopes in another world have in a great 
measure conquered dread of death and unreasonable love of life. 

Here joys that endure forever fresh and in vigor are opposed 
to satisfaction, that are attended with satiety and surfeits, and 
flatter in the very tasting. 

The desire of fame betrays an ambitious man into indecencies 
that lessen his reputation ; he is still afraid lest any of his actions 
should be thrown away in private. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPE STANDARDS AND MEASUREMENT BY THE 
PIECE. 
BY A UNION PRINTER AND TYPEFOUNDER. 

HE typefounders have a grievance against the typographical 
unions, which I will make it the purpose of this article to 
explain, with the hope that I may rouse the proper author- 

ities to give the matter the attention it deserves, and thus assist in 
the removal of the evil which is so distressing not only to type- 
founders but to many employing printers as well. 

The cause of this grievance has existed, I might say, almost 
from time immemorial, and yet very little has been done so far to 
set it aside, though suggestions have been made at various times 
by various interested parties to bring about a better state of affairs. 
I refer to the unpleasant charges made by union printers against 
the typefounder whenever it happens that a font of body type 
ordered by a publisher falls under the minimum standard of 
alphabet measurement adopted by the International Typograph- 
ical Union. A big howl is generally made on such occasions, and 
the founder comes in for the largest share of the blame, though 
he is the most innocent party in every instance. To listen to the 
talk often indulged in, one would suppose the founder took a devil- 
ish delight in furnishing lean fonts, and that nothing pleases his 
craven heart better than to see compositors ‘‘ pulling out” short 
Those who talk in this way apparently forget that 


’ 


‘* strings.’ 
type which is ‘‘fat” for the compositor is also ‘‘fat” for the 
founder, entailing less work per pound of letter in all departments 
of the foundry than the ‘‘lean”’ faces. Most founders make it an 
object to instruct the publisher who intends to put on a new dress 
as to the number of ems to the alphabet contained in each font, 
which is considered in the process of selection, and it is not the 
founder's fault if the publisher orders a font which is under the 
union standard. Many founders go so far as to try to persuade 
intending purchasers not to buy fonts which are below standard, 
though this is rather uncalled for, and apt to make the buyer tell 
the founder to mind his own business. 

Tastes differ, and while some publishers have no objection to 
‘‘fat”’ faces, others, again, generally strenuously, insist upon ‘‘lean” 
ones — not always because more reading matter can be crowded 
into a given space, but because their ideas of art, beauty and 
readableness in type are inclined toward the so-called ‘‘lean” 
faces. There is a great deal to be said, and many convincing 
arguments can be offered on the side of the latter, which, how- 
ever, it is not my purpose to dilate upon. Suffice it to say, that 
some buyers want lean and some want fat faces, and the founder's 
province is to sell what is wanted. He cannot make himself an 
adjunct of the typographical union, and make type which suits 
its ideas, to the utter exclusion of artistic, esthetic and scientific 
principles. The measurement of piecework matter by the thou- 
sand ems (or ens in England) affects the founders as well as it 
does the publishers and compositors, and they are very anxious to 
see it replaced by a better system. 

That the per thousand square ems plan of measurement has 
not long since been superseded by a more just and precise method 
is indeed a great wonder, and bespeaks but. poorly for the intelli- 
gence of the progressive and enterprising printers, both employers 
and compositors. 

The subject has been several times considered by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, though with no prospect, so far, 
of arriving at any desirable and practical method. Many practical 
printers and founders have suggested feasible systems, notable 
among which are to be mentioned those of Mr. Samuel Rastall and 
Mr. Thomas B. MacKellar. The latter gentleman presented his 
plan to the meeting of the International Typographical Union held 
at Kansas City, but a press of other business seems to have deprived 
it of due consideration, and it was evidently not pushed by the 
interested parties at the next, the Denver meeting. 

The nearness of the coming session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Atlanta in June, suggests the desirability of again 
agitating the subject, and of making an endeavor to adopt either 
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Mr. Rastall’s or Mr. MacKellar’s system. Both methods are based 
upon the idea of paying for the approximate number of type 
actually set—not upon the number of square ems they occupy. 

Mr. Rastall’s type measure is gotten at by setting the alphabet 
(excepting z), twenty-five letters, forty times, and adding a 
certain proportion of spaces and quads. The number of lines 
which all these occupy in the column forms the unit (or one 


thousand letters) of his scale. A fat face would therefore set’ 


more lines to a ‘‘thousand” than a lean face. Consequently it 
would make no difference to the compositor whether the face is 
fat or lean ; his hand would pick up the same number of type per 
‘* thousand,” no matter which he is setting. 

Mr. MacKellar, in his system, measures the space occupied 
by a thousand of the lower-case ‘‘m’’—not the square em quad. 
If in a certain face forty lower-case ‘‘m’s” fill a line, it will take 
twenty-five lines to make a ‘‘ thousand” according to Mr. MacKel- 
lar’s scale. If the face is a fat one, less m's would go to a line, 
and consequently the compositor would have to set more lines to 
set a thousand than he would of a lean face, of which more m’s 
would go ina line. Consequently, as in Mr. Rastall’s system, it 
would make no difference to the compositor whether the face he is 
working on be fat or lean —his labor ‘‘ per thousand” would be 
the same on both fonts. Mr. MacKellar has added the wise pro- 
vision that every alphabet must measure sixteen m’s taken from 
itself. A fat alphabet must equal sixteen fat m’s; likewise must a 
lean alphabet equal sixteen lean m’s. This is to prevent any pub- 
lisher from buying a lean font and having the founder furnish 
fat m’s with it, in order to get in more lines to the thousand. 

The compositors on the German dailies of St. Louis are all 
paid according to a system somewhat similar to the above. To 
arrive at their ‘‘thousand”’ scale the alphabet of the type which 
is being measured is set as often as it will go in one line of a 
stick the width of the column. Should it go in three times and 
two letters additional (3 x 26 = 78, + 2 = 8o), then it will 
take 12% lines to make a thousand (letters). Of course, it will 
be quickly seen that a fat face will make more lines per thousand 
than a lean one, there being more letters per line in the latter 
than in the former. This system seems to work successfully and 
the German printers are all satisfied with it. Therefore, I see no 
reason why English and American printers should not adopt some 
such system — my own preference being Mr. MacKellar’s, as out- 
lined above. I throw out the earnest suggestion to the members of 
the craft who will assemble at Atlanta, at the session during next 
June, that the matter be recalled from the ‘‘innocuous desuetude” 
into which it fell at Kansas City, and that it be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, I have no doubt that an earnest consideration and investi- 
gation of the subject will result in the discarding of the old system 
in the favor of the new one proposed. 

I believe that this is a matter in which it would be well for the 
typothetz to meet the union half way, in the endeavor to bring 
about such a desirable reform. I throw this out asa hint to the mem- 
bers of the typothetz who are friendly to organized labor as well as 
to organized employers, as they could accomplish a great deal in 
this direction if they would only put their shoulders to the wheel. 

The typefounders who claim that they suffer under the present 
method of measuring ‘‘ strings” (and I know their plaint is a real 
one) should also take a hand in it, and act as missionaries with the 
above end in view. In my opinion the whole matter has not yet 
been brought home with sufficient force to either the employing or 
the working printer. Mr. MacKellar even has not done as much 
as he should to propagate his idea among the craft. Perhaps if 
he could secure the indorsement of his fellow founders for his 
scheme it might secure more attention from both the International 
Typographical Union and the United Typothetze. The time is 
ripe and something should be done soon. 

I will close with one argument which may lead the average 
union member, more than any other, into favoring either Mr. 
Rastall’s or Mr. MacKellar’s scheme of measurement, and that is 
that in alean font all the spaces, quads and leads (and other fat) 
will be fatter in proportion than the same would be in a fat 
font, not counting on the easier spacing and dividing. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & GO., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK-63 & 65 BEEKMAN ST. CHICAGO—154 MONROE STREET. 
AND 62 & 63 GOLD ST. | cee tabliobed 1608. CHAS. B. ROSS, Manager. | 
































PATENT PENDING. 


10a GA THREE LINE NONPAREIL CrysTAL—18 PoInrT. $3 50 


Country Beard at Gow«anus 


Enchanting Seenes amend the Mountains 


GOBLETS $20 





8a 5A LINE Pica CRysTAL—24 POINT $4 50 


When Summe¢r ©¢ome¢s 
Our crystal lee! What may be its Gost? 
COLUMBIA S8O2 





Eastern Oustems 
Storms on Sea and Land 


BOAST 250 
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Font weighs about 5% fbs.,and contains the following number of characters: No. 1, 1} 2) 15 3+ Ti 4s 45 So 2% 6, 15 7 15 By 25 Oy 25 10, 2 
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SPECIMENS OF PHOTO-ZINC AND HALF-TONE ENGRAMNING. 
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«| iberty [T\achine Works. 


IN 54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 
The “Liberty” Galley o: 













ZZ OS 
“ ] IS THE neo® ©: @gox~v 
4 Strongest Galley Made. © ® 
¢ 
ee We 
: a | INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRASS, 
OF SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 
——~— SIZES AND PRICES.™~—™~- 
NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 
| Single, 334 x 2334 inches inside, : ; ; $2.00 
| Single, 334 x 1534 ee = : ; i oS 
Single, 334 x113% - - ; 1.50 
| Medium, 5x23% ‘ “ , , , . 2.25 
| Double, 6% x 23% si ae ; : 2.50 
JOB GALLEYS. 
| Octavo, 6x10 inches inside, ; ; : P $2.00 
| Quarto, 84%x13 " 5 a o 
| Foolscap, gxte.-* “s ; 2.75 
| Medium, | 10x16 ‘‘ i ; ; ee 
| Royal, 12x18 * = ; : : : 3.50 
| Super Royal, 14x21 ‘‘ ms ; ; ; . 4.00 
| Imperial Toee - a ’ ’ ; . 4.50 
| Republican, 18x25 ‘ “ ; : ; . 5.00 


Apply for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 





For Sale by all the Leading Type Founders and 
| 








Dealers in Printing Machinery and Materials. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘HE ATLANTIC WORKS 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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AGENTS: — | 





aa F. WESEL MFG. CO. | 
a 4 11 Spruce Street, - New York. | 
f Ay)) | ee 


int 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA. | 


! 
GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. | 
COURIER- JOURNAL | 

JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 
Courier-Journal Bld., LoursviLue, Ky. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. | 








: BOSTON OFFICE: 
— No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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_@, FOR REDUCING AND REFINING INKS, “OWLINE” IS UNEQUALED ! 6 


PRESSES. 
The Golding Jobber. 

Rapid and powerful ; perfect 
ink distribution, convenient tm- 
pression throw-off and adjust- 
ment, Sizes, 8x12, 10x15, 
122x418, 15x21 inches. Speed, 
1,500 to 3,000 per hour, 

The Pearl. 

Balanced platen movement ; 
strong and light running ; un- 
egualed for speed. Sizes, 5x8, 
7xIt, 9x14 inches. Largest 
size with throw-off. Speed, 2,000 
to 3,300 per hour. 

Fairhaven Cylinder. 

Compact, strongly built ; can 

e run easily etther by hand or 
steam power, and has itmpres- 
sion throw-off. Speed, 1,200 per 
hour, No. 6, 371x406, $goo0. 


TOOLS. 

Little Giant Rule Cutters and 
Shapers, Lead Cutters, Rule 
Curvers and Miterers, Card 
Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Mazl- 
ing Machines, Numbering Ma- 
chines, Punches, Eyeleting 
Machines, Perforators, Bellows, 
Tablet Presses, Brushes, Gal- 
leys, Imposing Stones, Quoins, 
Vallets, Planers, Tweezers, Boa- 
kins, Comp’ g Rules and Sticks. 


FURNITURE. 

Wood and Steel Run Cabinets, 
well-made and handsomely fin- 
ished ; Standard News and Fob 
Stands ; Poplar Fob Stands at 
special prices; Window Cabi- 
netsand Stands, Cases of every 
pattern, Rollerand Galley Cabi- 
nets, Wood Furnitureand Reglet 
in yard lengths or labor-saving 
Jonts with Racks, Drying Racks, 
Galley Cabinets—anything made 
of wood and useful to printers, 


©” GOLDING & CO. Zp ecenneuseauates"? Boston, Mass. 








OWL BRAND 
=~ PRINTING INKS 


*** ANDe ee 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


first-class work cannot be 
done without good ink, A trial 
of “OWL BRAND” will con- 
zence you that itis THE BEST. 





Patent Screw Top Can, 


PRINTERS WHO REQUIRE 


BLACKS that are jet black and will not skin, 

COLORS that are brilliant and will stand exposure to the light, 

ART TONES and Toned Inks for the best grades of art print- 
ing, magazine and catalogue work, 

GOLD SIZE that will hold bronze fast on any stock, 

BRONZE POWDERS imported expressly for printers’ use, 

OR anything else in the line of printing ink, should use 


GOLDING & CO’S “OWL BRAND.”’ 


Put up in patent screw-top cans and collapsible tubes, as ordered. Mailable in 
either form. 





e¢_%. ABRIDGED SPECIMEN BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION. —=—» 











““OWL BRAND” INKS. 
Art Tones—Large variety of 
beautiful tones, unequaled for 
producing rich, artistic effects. 
Gold Size— That will work 
Sreely and adhere firmly to any 
stock, drying with a bright and 
permanent gloss. Gold Ink— 
A perfect substitute for bronze 
on low-priced work. Copying 
Inks-Workeastly and copy well. 
Typewriter Inks-Blue,Green 
and Purple. Colored Inks of 
every shade and color, put up in 
screw-top cans and collapsible 
tubes. Blacks—Unafpproached 
Jor density of color and working 
qualities. Owline—Reduces the 
stiffestinkquickly,and preserves 
the elasticity of rollers. Bronze 
Powders — Our own importa- 


? 
tion, TYPE. 

Largest stock and best variety 
of type in the country. The best 
productions ofall leading foun- 
dries. Special agency for the 
MacKellar,Smiths & FordanCo, 
and Benton's Self-Spacing Tyfe. 


BINDERS’ CEMENT. 

Elastic, Liguid, stronger than 
glue; always ready for use. It 
greatly lessens the labor of tab- 


“tins. SUPPLIES. 

Steam Engines, Electric and 
Water Motors ; Challenge, Ad- 
vance and Acme Paper Cutters, 
or any other pattern desired ; 
Standing and Proof Presses; 
Felt and Rubber Blankets, Press 
Board, Cutter Sticks, Stereotype 
Blocks, Sponges, Accurate 
Wrought and Cast [ron Chases, 


ete. 

ORDERS FOR COMPLETE 
OFFICES—newspaper or job 
selected from our catalogue, 

filled in from one to three days. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


MY YOULL 
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115 & 147 FIFTH AVENUE, 


+~>=—Buffalo, N. Y. 


zx kkk & 


THE - DIAMOND. 


MOST RAPID AND BEST CUTTER 
MADE 


Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 


zk kkk 


\ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. ——>—_y~——" 
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BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


- CHICAGO. 


——— 
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+ OMER 600 MADE AND SOLD IN Two YEARS + 





THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 


“Gives the Best Service and Most Work of them all.” 


391 Broapway, 22 AND 24 Hupson AVENUE, 

ALpany, N. Y., December 31, 1889. 
’ Universal, which gave very poor service, and put in 
Have personally run the Liberty, Gordon, Peerless, Old Universal, 


Mr. JOHN THOMSON: 


You very well know, sir, that you took out the ‘ew’ 
a Colt which is very satisfactory indeed. 
‘‘New” Universal and Colt’s Armory, and I must say that your PRESS Stves the best service and most work of them 
all, Allow me to assure you that the next press we buy w 


ill be a Colt’s Armory to complete our trio of Colt’s. 
These are also the sentiments of my foreman. 


Respectfully, [Signed] C. P. BRATE. 





—— >: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. .4—-< 
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THE HUBER TWO-REVORUTION SUPER ROYAL 
‘*oNTUS’TANG.’’ 
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NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOMEMENT + BOX FRAME. 


THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


V YE take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the pr inting trade to There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- | hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. jar or extra wear. 
The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs when the grippers have taken the sheet. 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, w hich more especially is liable 2 : - : ; . 
The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 


to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their : M : - ; Sait 
non-adjustment able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 


The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- | C@mnot spring or give in the least degree. 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes toa 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 


The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 











bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. and comparison. 
BED. FORM. NO. ROLLERS SPEED. WEIGHT. 
~ pap ae ee PELE ELS, = : re ve pn 
~ Las LOS KO, fH, GO, By 
5 S S nS 26 X 35 23 X 32 2 1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. |) teat abe Kes GN 





26 X 35 19 X 32 3 | 1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds, 


WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 
Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, 


2201 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


S 59 Ann Street. and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE UNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET. 
CHICAGO. 











| COPPER — 
| AMALGAM wwe cest wave. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 











AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wlachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


GURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 


For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 
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PIELPS, DARTSN & ©. 

















DICKINSON 
@ e TUDE @ @ 
j FOUNDERY 














; bs # slat AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 
TO PURCHASE MATERIAL, RE ALWAYS 


BUYS FROM A FOUNDERY WHOSE STANDING 
1S A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUALITY OF ITS 
TYPE, DRAGS RULE, BTCs. <<) 60 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 





W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
a 


CINCINNATI TYPR. FOUNDRY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AND——— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


M. Barth, Pres. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Dime §«©6—« THE ROSBACK 














=e =f Se Se Sa eS Se 
ee on IMPROVED 


*DERFORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 





43> Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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nd Side Gauges. They have broad clamping surface 


yet stock can be gauged toa half inch « 


on the smaller sizes, and to within three-fourths of an 


inch on the 30 and 32 inch 


for general use, 
‘AGVW ANIHOVA [SAG AHL LoadSau ANaAa UI St Aepo} puv ‘SUVA NAL ASA NJ 








All sizes have Traverse 2 





THE 224% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. ; , 
PRICES, | 2214 in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Be {224 Lewis Robert imaging 
wre grande sérin Sapqurniis ae. 
fapiques penmettant de grotuire 
des feuilles de papier Wanye Ieo- 
goenr radédnie «ar se longer 
torminds, Le papice ve Pbriqe 
par deux piiedley distinets : ke 
faluiration a ix main et te fabrics 
tion par die apparviis mmcaniques. 
Aupund dal, kes apparsits mere” 
WQUES OMt Prenyo ontirreaerct 
retaplaid ie fabrication dite A te 
main, qui se trodes, par ee fait, 
Hiamitée & ub Fabriqgner qo an petit 
pombe de papines tout & fait ages 
ehawx, 


Kx Kurgpe am tee Peayieree JE 
fe matty négetaie ome on fe” 
samen den ebitteue ve eouin ot de 
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THE TYPOGRAPHIC FEATURE OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Rulework — ‘“‘ Paper: Its History and Use.”’ 
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THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION IN ANCIENT TENOCH- 
TITLAN. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE CITY OF MEXICO—BY THE WAY—SAN 
ANTONIO AND LAREDO, TEXAS— THE MEXICAN CAPITAL — CHA- 
PULTEPEC AND GUADALUPE— RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT DIAZ— 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY—SAN LUIS POTOSI AND MONTEREY — 
MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE. 


BY THE HON. PAUL SELBY, FORMERLY OF THE ‘‘ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL,” 


NO. I.—BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE. 

EAVING Laredo on Tuesday evening, February 25, and cross- 
ing the Rio Grande on the bridge of the Mexican National 
railway, after a brief stop at Nuevo Laredo, on the Mexican 

side, we were fairly started on the Mexican part of our journey. 
For some seventy-five miles the scenery is monotonous, but in the 
vicinity of Lampazos we enter upon a mountainous region, and 


between that and Saltillo (pronounced by the natives Sw/-/ee-yo) we 


pass through some of the most picturesque scenery to be found in 
northern Mexico. The principal place passed during the night is 
the historic town of Monterey, the capital of the State of Nuevo 
Leon, situated in a valley at the base of the Sierra Madre Mountains. 
A noticeable landmark in the vicinity of Monterey is ‘‘ La Silla” 
(Saddle Mountain), a precipitous mountain whose sharp crest, at 
a distance of some eight miles (though in the clear atmosphere it 
scarcely appears to be more than one), presents the exact outline 
of a Mexican saddle. Monterey is said to contain a population of 
40,000, and is memorable for one of the most stubborn battles 
fought during the Mexican war. From here to Saltillo (where 
we obtained a very good breakfast — our first on Mexican soil), 
the scenery is bold and rugged. One or two mining towns and a 
few haciendas are passed in the valley of the San Juan, the latter 
becoming more frequent and extensive, as well as better cultivated, 
as we approach Saltillo. This is also a historical city, being the 
capital of the State of Coahuila, and the headquarters of a por- 
tion of General Taylor's army during the Mexican war. The cele- 
brated battlefield of Buena Vista, where General Taylor defeated 
a largely superior force under Santa Anna, on February 22 and 
23, 1847, and where Colonels Hardin, of Illinois, Clay and McKee, 
of Kentucky, among others, sacrificed their lives, is about nine 
miles south of Saltillo on the line of the railroad, and was pointed 
out to us as we passed. From this point we ascend rapidly and in 
a few hours are on the high plateau of central Mexico, where, for 
hundreds of miles, the road runs in almost a direct line over a 
plain as level as the prairies of Illinois, with ranges of mountains 
in sight on either hand. At this season of the year the country is 
arid and dusty, and, apart from the railway stations, there are few 
signs of civilization except a hacienda to be met with at long inter- 
vals, surrounded by the miserable. huts of the peons. These are 
crowded with life, however, both animal and insect, as children 
swarm everywhere and live on intimate terms with the pigs and 
the dogs. Some of the haciendas bear evidence of having existed 
for a century or more, and the white-walled, one-story adobe 
houses and cattle ‘‘corrals’’—the latter often inclosing several 
acres — with the huts of the peon laborers surrounding them, are 
a reminder of oriental life as depicted in descriptions of the coun- 
tries on the shores of the Mediterranean. We dined at Catorce, 
which takes its name from a mining town high up in the moun- 
tains some eight or nine miles distant — said to be the seat of some 
of the richest silver mines in Mexico, opened a hundred years ago 
and still successfully operated—arriving at San Luis Potosi in 
time for supper. ‘This place is the capital of the state of the same 
name and the richest and most prosperous city on the road north 
of the City of Mexico. Before reaching San Luis we pass several 
quaint old towns— Moctezuma and Bocas being the principal — 
where Indian girls carrying water jars on their heads or shoulders 
from a well where water was being drawn in primitive style by a 





wheel driven by a donkey, which followed its tread-mill course on 
the surrounding wall, presented such a picture of life as might 
have been seen in Syria two thousand years ago. 


RICH VALLEYS AND GRAND SCENERY. 


A night run from San Luis Potosi, during which we pass 
several considerable towns and some of the richest and most 
highly cultivated valleys in southern Mexico, brings us to Acam- 
baro, in the valley of the Lerma, a stream which flows through an 
extensive region of great fertility, emptying into Lake Chapala. 
From here a branch of the Mexican National railroad, projected 
to Manzanillo, on the Pacific coast, extends to Morelia and Patz 
cuaro in the Pacific State of Michoacan. Following the valley of 
the Lerma for some distance, we pass several quaint, dingy towns, 
an ancient church being invariably a prominent feature in the 
landscape. After passing Maravatio we skirt along the valley of 
the Solis, making some surprising curves as we ascend to a pass 
in the mountains by which we cross into the valley surrounding 
the city of Toluca. Near the summit of this pass the road runs 
along the face of a bold cliff called ‘‘ El Salto de Medina,’” from 
which a famous bandit named Medina, when pursued, is said to 
have leaped with his horse to death on the rocks below. Making 
a short turn up a narrow gorge known as ‘‘Zopilote Caiion,” 
through which flows a small stream making a succession of cas- 
cades, the train soon arrives at the summit, and a couple of hours 
later has reached our dining station at Toluca, the capital of the 
State of Mexico, lying west of the federal district and forty-five 
miles from the federal capital. The city of Toluca is some 
distance from the road, but is reached by a tramway from the 
station. Though at an altitude of 8,600 feet, the valley is one of 
the richest and most carefully cultivated districts along the whole 
line, lying at the foot of Mount Toluca, an extinct volcano over 
fifteen thousand feet high, with its summit covered with perpetual 
snow. Passing through this beautiful valley we begin the ascent 
of the mountain wall which separates it from the Valley of Mexico, 
and liere we meet some of the most magnificent scenery as well as 
some of the most skillful engineering along the whole route. At 
one point, after making some remarkable loops along the side of 
the mountain, we find ourselves on the summit of a cliff looking 
down hundreds of feet below upon the quaint little village of Oco- 
yoacac, with its thatched and tile-roofed one-story houses, three or 
four old churches, the rich and highly-cultivated valley beyond 
and a lake through which flows the river Lerma glistening in 
the distance. The landscape presents a remarkable picture of 
mingled grandeur and pastoral beauty. The rise now becomes 
rapid, and as the road doubles upon its track the engine labors in 
the effort to tug the train up the ascent until, six or eight miles 
having been passed over, we find ourselves at ‘‘La Cima,” the 
summit, where we are told that we are at a height of over ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

DESCENT INTO THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 

Here the descent into the Valley of Mexico begins, and a few 
moments after leaving the waters which flow into the Pacific, the 
steam brakes having been adjusted at the summit, we find our- 
selves gliding along by the force of gravity beside the little ‘‘ Rio 
de los Remedios,” which flows toward the Gulf of Mexico. We are 
now within twenty-five miles of the City of Mexico, and the evi- 
dences of a higher state of cultivation of the soil multiply. The 
fields extend in some places to the very summits of the mountains, 
showing that no tillable land is neglected, while the conformation 
to the surface in dividing the fields and, in the manner of sowing 
the crops, give a picturesque effect. Irrigating ditches at various 
altitudes divert the water from the channel of the stream and carry 
it along the sides of the mountain, sometimes in aqueducts over 
ravines, to fertilize the fields below. Everywhere the maguey 
plant—from which the favorite national drink, ‘‘ pulque,” is 
extracted, and its stronger distilled product, ‘‘ mescal,” is manu- 
factured — appears, either in hedge rows or occupying large plats. 
Soon the whole Valley of Mexico appears in full view, with the 
City of Mexico sitting in the bottom of the basin ; its system of 
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lakes glittering in the sunshine, the white walls of the castle of | hundred feet in height, standing apart from the mountains and 


Chapultepec and its military school crowning the rock to the right 
and Guadalupe with its famous church and chapel on the left, 
while the snow-capped summits of Ixtaccihuatl (‘‘ The Woman in 
White’’) and the sleeping volcano, Popocatepetl, glisten at dis- 
tances of forty-five and sixty miles beyond. The picture is one of 
the most beautiful and grand to be seen on this or any other con- 
tinent, and it is not to be wondered at that Cortez and his band of 
globe-trotting bandits were captivated by it. 


IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL 


Arriving at Colonia station about 6 o'clock, the party proceeded 
in horse cars and carriages to the central part of the city, having 
arranged to take our meals at the ‘‘ National Restaurant,” adjoin- 
ing the ‘‘ Teatro Nacional,” on Calle de Vergara, a short distance 
from the Iturbide Hotel. Asa rule the hotels of Mexico are kept 
on ‘‘the European plan,” furnishing rooms, while their patrons 
are permitted to procure their meals where they please. Most of 
the party continued to occupy their cars for lodging purposes, 
while taking their meals in the city. A party of four of us, con- 
sisting of my wife and myself, and Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Black, of 
Elgin, desiring a change from sleeping car life, and finding the 
larger hotels crowded, were fortunate in securing pleasant rooms 
in the ‘‘ Hotel Ghigliazza,"’ a small but neat hostelry on Cinco de 
Mayo street, within one block of the great Cathedral of Mexico 
and the ‘‘ Zocalo” (called also ‘‘Plaza Mayor”) and within easy 
distance from our restaurant. The American consulate is in the 
same building, which is also near to the palace, the government 
offices, national museum, art gallery, etc. 

But the City of Mexico, with its traditional and written history 
running back a thousand years, with its new-world antiquities 
mingled with the relics of Spanish civilization ; its 127 churches, with 
their towering steeples overlooking the low, flat-roofed homes of their 
worshipers, and symbolizing the supremacy of the church over 
the people; its palaces with monotonous glaring white walls 
pierced here and there with barred windows and an occasional 
open portal revealing a ‘‘patio,” with glimpses of tropical beauty 
and oriental splendor within; its markets, shops and arcades 
thronged with chaffering, chattering buyers andsellers ; its flower- 
ing, trimly-kept plazas, and its splendid Alameda, with its long 
record of awtos-da-fe and political executions; its Grand Paseo 
with its monuments and statuary ; its stone-seats for the populace ; 
gay equipages and bedizened caballeros, with their richly capari- 
soned steeds ; its lottery-ticket vendors plying their trade on the 
church-steps, and its Sunday bull-fights; its crowds of patient, 
plodding peons, trotting water-carriers, and porters vieing with the 
donkeys as beasts of burden; its pomp and magnificence, squalor 
and wretchedness; its unsewered streets, its dust, its smells, its 
vermin — how shall we describe it ? The task would require a 
volume. 

GUADALUPE AND CHAPULTEPEC. 

On Friday, the morning after our arrival, the entire party 
visited Guadalupe, a suburb some three miles from the Zocalo 
(the starting point for the system of street railway cars), and the 
seat of the celebrated shrine of ‘‘Our Lady of Guadalupe,” and 
its miraculous fountain, and the depository of the no less miracu- 
lous painting. On the summit of a hill near by is an old chapel, 
where the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was concluded between 
General Scott and the Mexican authorities at the close of the Mexican 
war. Both the shrine and the chapel, as well as the large church 
near by, are decorated with many votive offerings deposited by 
persons claiming to have been miraculously cured of some ailment. 
In a little cemetery in the rear of the chapel is shown the grave 
of Santa Anna, for five times the president of Mexico, and the 
most restless spirit Mexico ever held. Many other distinguished 
Mexicans are buried in this cemetery, and there are many costly 
monuments. 

The afternoon of the day was devoted to a visit to Chapultepec, 
which has been the home of Montezuma and Maximilian, and is 


now the summer residence of President Diaz. The present castle | 


is a two-story structure built of white marble on a hill some two 


| overlooking the city, with the ‘‘ Paseo de la Reforma,’ 





’ 


the most 
magnificent thoroughfare in the City of Mexico, leading from its 
foot. The summit is reached by a drive which passes almost 
completely around the outer edge of the hill, forming an easy 
ascent. The ancient aqueduct, constructed to supply the city with 
water, passes near the base of the hill, which is surrounded 
with stately cypress trees. One of these, called the ‘‘ Tree of 
Montezuma,” is estimated to have a diameter of twenty 
feet. We were permitted to pass through the lower rooms 
of the castle, and although it was not then occupied by 
the president much of the furniture was still in place. The 
upholstering of some of the rooms was magnificent, the material 
employed being silk and russia leather. The dressing-room of the 
Empress Carlotta was especially rich. In the rear of the castle 
and constituting an ‘‘annex”’ is an extensive military school —the 
West Point of Mexico — accommodating between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred cadets This hiil must have been a natural 
fortress of great strength in the early history of Mexico. On the 
summit is shown a well-shaped opening descending perpendicularly, 
which we were informed communicates with a tunnel or cave, 
coming out by the side of the road near the base of the hill. This 
opening is said to have existéd in the time of the Aztecs, and to 
have been the means by which Montezuma escaped from his 
enemies when besieged by the Spaniards on Chapultepec. At the 
foot of the hill on the city side is a monument erected in memory 
of the cadets who lost their lives in the defense of Chapultepec 
when captured by General Scott in 1847. A monument which 
marks the site of the battle of Molino del Rey is in sight from the 


castle. (To be concluded.) 





AMERICA’S FIRST PAPER MILL. 


ITS ESTABLISHMENT TO BE CELEBRATED NEXT SEPTEMBER AT 
PHILADELPHIA 


The one hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
David Rittenhouse, the renowned American astronomer, was hon- 
ored near Germantown, Pennsylvania, by a reunion of the different 
branches of the Rittenhouse family, Tuesday, April 8. Dr. Rit- 
tenhouse, in his opening address before the meeting, said : ‘‘ Further, 
this is the two hundredth year since William and Nicholas Ritten- 
house started the first paper mill in America.” 

The ancestors of David Rittenhouse were natives of Arnheim, 
a fortified city on the Rhine, where, it is related, they conducted 
the manufacture of paper. The name was originally spelled 
Rittinghuysen, or Ritterhausen, and means knight’s houses. The 
first of the family to emigrate to America is said to have been 
William, who is supposed to have arrived previous to 1674. A 
writer says: ‘‘ William is supposed to have had two sons, Garrett 
and Nicholas, the latter of whom, with his father, went to Ger- 
mantown in 1690, and founded a paper mill there.” 

The establishment of this mill is said to have been about the 
same period with general introduction of white paper in Europe. 
Some time subsequent to the erection of the mill, which was on 
a tributary of Wissahickon creek, it was destroyed by a flood, 
which caused William Penn to issue a paper certifying that Will- 
iam Rittinghausen and Claus (Nicholas), his son, past owners of 
the paper mill near Germantown, had lately incurred a heavy 
loss by a severe and sudden deluge which carried away the said 
mill, with a considerable quantity of paper, materials and -tools, 
with other things therein, whereby they were reduced to great 
distress, and he recommended them to such persons as should be 
disposed to extend the sufferers relief and encouragement in their 
needful and commendable employment, as they were desirous to 
construct and operate the mill again. 

Arrangements are now being perfected at Philadelphia for the 
appropriate solemnization of the anniversary of the founding of 
America’s first paper mill. The event will take place next Sep- 
tember, and a synopsis of the programme of the exercises has 
previously appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE “INTER OCEAN” AND ITS NEW QUARTERS. 


The /nter Ocean came into the newspaper field eighteen years 
ago, when Chicago was rising from the ashes, and has been 
actively associated with the wonderful advancement of the city. 
It eventually took rank with the great newspapers of the country, 
and has maintained a lead- 
ing position, despite com- 
petition, such as has rarely 
been encountered in the his- 
tory of journalism. 

The founder of the pa- 
per was the late J. Young 
Scammon, who was so inti- 
mately associated with 
Chicago’s progress. The 
fire so crippled the Chicago 
Republican that little was 
left of that paper but its 
press franchise. Mr. Scam- 
mon purchased this, and 
March 25, 1872, issued the 
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in founding the paper were 


live, energetic young men with practical newspaper experience. 
Elijah Halford, private secretary to President Harrison, was 
managing editor ; William Penn Nixon was the business manager. 
The other gentlemen who were among the early associates were 
the Hon. Frank W. Palmer, now public printer; the Hon. Gilbert 
A. Pierce, now United States senator from North Dakota; Charles 
H. Ham, now deputy county treasurer; J. C. K. Forest, Dr. 
Howard, S. D. Phelps and Melville E. Stone. Mr. Halford was 
the managing editor from the beginning until 1874, and Mr. Palmer 
was editor-in-chief until the summer of 1876. Senator Pierce 
remained with the paper until 1880. The financial panic of 1873 
caused Mr. Scammon, the founder of the paper, to withdraw 
financial support, leaving the young newspaper a hard struggle 
for existence in the excessive tight times that followed in the 
next three years. Asa consequence, it was sold under a chattel 
mortgage to a new corporation, the Inter Ocean Publishing Com- 
pany, which has owned and controlled it ever since. Through 
varying fortunes it has always consistently maintained its political 
principles, and has been recognized from the first as the stalwart 
republican organ of the Northwest, preaching the doctrine of the 
republican party and upholding its principles of protection to home 
industries. 

It has been the chosen mouthpiece of the farmers of the West, 
and its weekly has from the. beginning occupied the field almost 
alone, as other Chicago papers found themselves unable to com- 
pete with this favorite of the farmers. A well-known statesman 
of national reputation said less than a year ago that had it not 
been for the /zter Ocean and its great influence in the agricultural 
districts the republican party would have been unable to elect 
President Harrison in the last national campaign. The Weekly 
/nter Ocean has a circulation larger than any other weekly in the 
West, and goes into the homes as no other western newspaper 
does. It has, on a low estimate, over half a million readers. 

The paper was first issued as a ten-column blanket-sheet folio, 
which was the prevailing style of the day, but in a few years 
changed to the more convenient form it has today, and was the 
first paper in the world printed, folded, cut and pasted without 
rehandling after it left the press. When this was done it was 
considered an innovation, but other papers seeing the success 
followed the example. 

When the /nxZer Ocean entered the newspaper field the Chicago 
press had no cable service from Europe. The first cable message 
ordered and sent direct to a Chicago newspaper was written by 
Professor Mitchell, the correspondent of this paper, and came 
direct to Chicago, the exclusive property of the paper he repre- 
sented. This was followed by sending a special war correspondent 
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to report the Turko-Russian campaign in the winter of 1876-77.. 
Arrangements were afterward made for the exclusive use of the 
New York //erala’s European cables, which were sent to this 
country at great expense. Other Chicago papers were at that time 
compelled to have their New York correspondents secure early 
copies of the /eva/d and forward these cablegrams for their second 
editions, or wait for the first edition of this paper and republish 
the European news in late editions. This was the beginning of 
the fine telegraph service in Europe now supplied to the Chicago 
press. 

One of the most marked examples of increased values in 
Chicago is the northwest corner of Madison and Dearborn streets, 
where the Inter Ocean building is now erected. February a year 
ago quite a commotion was caused by the announcement that 
H. H. Kohlsaat had paid for a lot 40 feet on Madison by 20 feet 
on Dearborn the sum of $150,000, being at the rate of $7,500 per 
foot on a depth of forty feet. This was the highest price ever 
paid for real estate in Chicago. The purchase of this corner was 
followed in March by adding thereto 60 feet on Madison and 50 
feet on Dearborn street, with an L running back 95 feet to Calhoun 
place. This is the property of the Inter Ocean Building Company, 
on which is projected the new home of the Jnzter Ocean. The 
building is of stone and iron, seven stories high. 

The location places the paper in excellent newspaper society, 
as represented by the two oldest and most aristocratic papers in 
Chicago, which help it to represent the republican circle. 

The corner is preémpted by the business office, the handsomest 
in the city, with its light and delicately frescoed ceiling, beautiful 
silver chandeliers, and artistic woodwork of old mahogany, with 
basing of Sienne marble and trimmings of oxidized silver. 
The sixth floor, reached by two passenger elevators, is given up 
entirely to the editorial department of the paper. This is arranged 
for light and convenience. The general manager's office is in the 
southeast corner, and has large bay windows fronting on both 
Madison and Dearborn streets. Pneumatic tubes connect this 
with the business office on the street floor and the composing 
room above, and telephones connect it with every department of 
the paper, so that the manager at his desk has his fingers on all the 
keys of the machinery that makes a great daily newspaper. A 
large open court occupies the center of the building and around 
this are located the working forces. The north side of the floor 
is occupied by the subscription, mailing, advertising and art 
departments. 

The seventh floor is devoted to the composing room and tele- 
graph room and the stereotyping room. The whole is covered by 
an iron and glass roof, which makes it as light by day as on the 
top of the building. The center of this roof is a great glass dome, 
which not only lights the room covering seven thousand square 
feet, but through a glass floor in the center lights the court below. 
The compositors’ cases are arranged on the four sides, of the 
square, so that none intrude upon the central dome with its glass 
roof and floor. There are one hundred and twenty cases for 
the compositors, and in the tower are located the rooms for the 
foreman and proofreaders. In the corner of the tower, with 
windows opening on Madison and Dearborn streets, is the telegraph 
room. The heavy cable of wires comes down through the ceil- 
ing and distributes the wires to the operators, connecting the 
office directly with the branch offices of the paper in Washington, 
New York, St. Paul, and other centers of news. There are also 
loops connecting this room with the Western Union office, so that 
all telegraphic news for the paper is received here by its own 
operators. The telegraph and night editors are also -located 
here, near the operators, where they can answer all questions by 
wire from correspondents who may be in doubt over the value of 
a piece of news. The office throughout is the most complete and 
comfortable of any in Chicago. 

In the basement, directly connected with the stereotyping 
department on the seventh floor above by elevator, are two 
pressrooms, one 24 by 60 feet, the other 24 by 150 feet. Each 
press is run by its own electro motor, all the power and the light 
of the establishment being electric. The four presses have a 
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f£apacity for 60,000 papers an hour. The Datly /nter Ocean under 
the management of William Penn Nixon has made itself a power in 
the land, and worthily wins the commendation of a contemporary 
which remarks: ‘‘ Among the papers which commend themselves 
to thinking men for their unflinching advocacy of human rights, 
their correct positions, and their merit, the /ter Ocean is 


preéminent.” 


— 


A NEW INK FOUNTAIN. 

The need of a perfect ink-supplying apparatus for platen 
presses, especially the Gordon, has long been apparent to press- 
men. The movement of the roller arms peculiar to Gordon 
presses renders it impracticable to properly adjust to that machine 
any of the fountains now made, although such adjustment is 
attempted, owing to a desire to have an ink-supplying arrange- 
ment, even though it be imperfect. Mr. Alton B. Carty, of 523 
New Jersey avenue, Washington, D. C., has invented a fountain 
which he claims is particularly adapted to Gordon presses, as well 
as any of the other makes of machines, and of which a description 
is here given. 

Figure 1 represents Carty’s fountain as applied to an eighth 
medium new style Gordon press. The fountain overhangs the 

plate, being suffi- 

ciently elevated as 
to allow the form 
rollers to pass un- 
derneath unob- 
§ structed. The 
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revolved by a rachet 
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fountain that is attached to any working section of the machine. 
The supply of ink is regulated by thumbscrews, which are 
within easy reach of the pressman, and can be operated by him 
without leaving his position at the feed table. There is a smaller 
composition rollér, which, while the form rollers are passing over 
the form, hangs suspended against the fountain cylinder on its 
underneath side. While against the fountain cylinder the small 
roller, which is the full length of the fountain, receives a supply 
ot ink from the fountain by the cylinder being turned by the 
ratchet and pawl. The fountain cylinder being 3 inches in 
diameter and the small roller 15-16 of an inch, only requires one- 
third of a revolution to transfer an even coating of ink on the small 
roller, there being no streaks of ink presented to the form roller 






and pawl connected 
to the roller arms of 
; the press, which is 
ee the only part of the 


as on other fountains. 

By referringto 
Fig. 2 the workings 
of the fountain will 
be fully understood. 
The upper form roller 
comes in contact with 
the small roller and 
carries it along to the 
full length of the 
upward movement on 
the plate. As the 
small roller revolves 
while in contact with 
the form roller the ink is transferred one to the other in a GCis- 
tributed condition, the form roller having received a coating of ink 
over its entire circumference, the advantage of which is readily 
appreciated by the pressman who has operated the Lieb, Peerless 





or Gage fountains. 

When the impression throw-off is being used the small roller 
will be carried along by the form rollers the same as when the 
throw-off is not in use; in fact, no difference is detected. 

The operation of Carty’s fountain is noiseless, the speed of 
which is only limited by the ability of the press boy to place the 
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sheets in position on the press for feeding. The fountain is very 
rigid, as there are no springs connected with it. The work of the 


‘fountain is regular and in every respect satisfactory. The position 


of the pawl and thumb screws is a great advantage, as the supply 
of ink can be regulated with ease, while the pawl can be thrown 
out of contact with the ratchet without the pressman_ being 
compelled to leave the feed table. The fountain only weighs 
twenty-one pounds and is attached to the press by a detachable 
frame by which the fountain can be taken off of the press without 
turning a screw and can be set away within nine seconds. The 
fountain is no experiment, having been thoroughly tested by 
competent pressmen. The number of the patent that has been 
granted on the above invention is 401,542. Mr. Carty desires to 
sell the invention or arrange with some one for the manufacture 
and sale of the machines. 

A rare opportunity for a party with money, who is anxious to 
make money. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. M. P., Philadelphia: I recently heard an English typo ask, 
‘‘ How is grassing ?"" What did he mean ? 

Answer.—He meant to say, ‘‘ How is subbing ?”’ 

T. P., Little Falls, Minnesota: 1. How is magnesia used in 
preparing transparent jobwork? 2. Who invented the first 
practical job printing press ? 

Answer.—1. Use it in the same manner white ink is used. 
2. In the United States — Samuel Ruggles. 


L. & J., Toronto, Canada: Will you kindly favor us with the 
recipe for padding composition ? 

Answer.—Ingredients : one pound of ground glue, one cupful 
of glycerine, half cupful boiled linseed oil, two ounces balsam of 
fir— with any color of analine dye desired. Soak the glue in 
water till of the consistency of a thick dough ; then boil and add 
ingredients. 

T., Fremont, Nebraska: Do you know whether there is a book 
published on punctuation, capitalization, etc.? Want such acopy, 
and have looked in vain in your advertising columns for any such 
book. 

Answer.—We have replied to this query at least a dozen times. 
‘‘English Punctuation,” by John Wilson, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, is the book you want. Can be obtained at any reliable 
bookstore. 

B. T., Boston : Will you please inform me in your correspon- 
dence column if there is any ingredient besides inkoleum that I 
can mix with any color of printing ink that will serve as a quick 
dryer, but which will not dry on the rollers or disk? 2. Also, 
which is the best book on ‘‘color printing” to study ? 

Answer.—1. Try a little balsam copaiba. 2. ‘‘ Color Print- 
ing,” by F. Earhart, of Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati; the 
price of which is $6.50. 


F. C. McM., Johnstown, Pennsylvania: I have had a good 
deal of trouble lately in preventing set-off in ruling purple head- 
lines in large blanks. Have used alcohol, but it does not prevent 
it. Can you give me a remedy ? 

Answer.—To prevent offset in ruling with purple ink, the ink 
should not be too dark or too thick. Put in a small quantity of 
ox gall to make it flow well; next adda little alcohol for drying 
purposes, and then some acetic acid to cut color and dissolve the 
ink. 

E. P. C., Boston : We have experienced and are daily experi- 
encing a good deal of trouble about bronzing labels for candy 
boxes or other fine work. We have never been able to keep the 
bronze from rubbing off ; no matter what we may do it’s always 
the same result, it will come off. We are using the very best gold 
sizing and the finest bronze powder we can get. Can you tell us 
what sizing to use so the bronzing will not rub off ? 

Answer.—Use a little gloss varnish, or take a quantity of gum 
arabic and dissolve in vinegar till a thick paste is made. 
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THE MONUMENTS AT ROSE HILL AND CALVARY 
CEMETERIES. 


ERECTED BY THE CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION TO THE MEMORY 
OF ITS DECEASED MEMBERS. 


The accompanying illustrations are correct representations of 
the monuments erected in Rose Hill and Calvary Cemeteries, 
respectively, by Chicago Typographical Union to the memory of 
its deceased members, which were formally dedicated at Rose Hill 
on Sunday, May 18, 1890, with appropriate ceremonies, the details 
of which we expect to present in next issue. In connection there- 
with the following reliable data, gleaned from various sources, will 


MONUMENT AT ROSE HILL CEMETERY. 


no doubt prove of interest to a large number of our readers. The 
lot of the society in the old City Cemetery was purchased in 1858, 
but the council prohibiting interments therein after 1866, the 
union, in common with other organizations, found itself without 
a place of burial. A cholera epidemic visited Chicago that year, 
and the want of a place of interment for the six members who 
had died with that disease induced Mr. Albert H. Brown — 
Mr. J. C. Snow then being president— to propose an appropriation 
of $200 for the purchase of a lot in Rose Hill, which was carried, 
and Messrs. Brown, Langley and Shea were appointed a com- 
mittee to make all necessary arrangements. They secured the lot 
upon which the monument is erected for the sum of $290; the 
cemetery authorities selling it to the union at one-half the regular 
price. The improvements on the ground commenced immediately, 
although it required nearly four years to complete the coping with 
the three lettered entrances, the work being done in installments, 
as funds warranted. A lecture, delivered in Central Music Hall, 
by the late Hon. Emory Storrs, Wednesday evening, February 
18, 1884, in behalf of the cemetery fund, netted nearly $400, and 
gave an impetus to the completion of the enterprise. 

Eighteen of the bodies buried in the old lot were transferred to 
Rose Hill, in 1868, when it was sold to the city for the $100 which 
it cost, with interest for ten years at seven per cent. It was located 
near where the statue of Lincoln is now placed in Lincoln Park. 
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The deeds to both lots were made out to Jerry Thompson, Cyrus 
B. Langley and Thomas Carroll as permanent trustees, and the 
names of the four principal officers of the union were inserted as 
trustees, and their successors were to hold the lot. 

Determined to push matters as far as possible, about July 1, 
1889, the Cemetery Committee, consisting of Messrs. Knott, 
Gritzmacher and McEvoy, under the guidance and indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Knott, ably Seconded by President Fullerton, 
tenders were invited from designers of and dealers in monuments, 
but the variation in price being so marked, the committee had 
photographs taken of three designs, and, accompanied by the 
proper descriptions, estimates were again obtained, with the 
result, after careful investigation and deliberation, that the con 








MONUMENT AT CALVARY CEMETERY. 


tract was awarded to John F. Gall, the lowest bidder employing 
union workmen, at the following figures : 

RosE H1tt—Monument, $493; markers, $6.50 each ; lettering, 
13 cents per letter. Height of monument, rr feet 2 inches. 

CaLtvary—Monument, $375; markers, $7 each; lettering, 13 
cents per letter. Height of monument, g feet; markers, 12 by 
12 inches, 8 inches thick. 

The foundations in Rose Hill cost $102.50 and in Calvary $49 
extra. The total expense was $2,104.54. There are seventy- 
seven graves in Rose Hill, the first row being supposed to contain 
seventeen bodies taken from the old cemetery. Calvary has 
twenty-three graves. On examination it was found that the 
records of both the cemetery authorities and the union were very 
incomplete, so that the work of obtaining corvect information was 
rendered well nigh impossible. 

A number of the markers are blank, for the reason that no 
record could be found to identify the remains of the occupant of 
the grave. 

While it might be deemed improper to make invidious compar- 
isons, we feel satisfied that no one will grudge Mr. George Knott the 
mede of praise justly due, to whose indefatigable exertions the union 
is in a great measure indebted for the success of the undertaking. 

Both designs are all that could be desired, and reflect the 
highest credit on Mr. Gall, of the firm of Gall & Gilchrist, corner 
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of Graceland avenue and North Clark street, who designed and 

furnished them, and the skilled union workmen who executed them. 
The following is a complete list of those buried in the groundse 

belonging to the union at Calvary and Rose Hill cemeteries 


respectively : 


ROSE HILL. F. W. Brown, April 13, 1885. 

W. H. Birtwhistle, August 20, 1885. 
Thomas Lester, 1864 H. F. Chase, January 14, 1886. 
Joe Rumer, 1866. Richard Hogan, 1886. 
G. Cruickshank, July 21, 1868. Edward Irwin, April 25, 1886. 
C. F. Dalrymple, November 1, 1868. G. W. Thorpe, May 4, 1886. 
A. B. Murray, August 4, 1871, C. W. Hawkins, September 28, 1886. 
C. E. Howes, September 10, 1871. W. H. Pellow, November 30, 1886. 
F. Frayser, September 22, 1871. Samuel Stinger, January 24, 1887. 
Z. Latham, October 15, 1871. E. J. Lafferty, June 17, 88>. 
W. F. Moore, January 1, 1872. O. P. Martin, July r9, 188>. 
A. J. Livermore, July 6, 1872 A. C. Morgan, August 10, 1887. 
O. S. Burdick, September 23, 1872. A. H. Langdon, October 4, 1887. 
H. Burton, September 27, 1872. C. N. Chipman, December 24, 1887. 
J. Purves, December 2, 1872. H. S. Pickard, March 2, 1888. 
S. Roberts, February 28, 1873. W. D. Stevenson, March 29, 18838. 
Wm. McLean, May 27, 1873. Van Dunham, May 16, 1888. 
W. T. Jackson, June 5, 1873. J. A. Kinnon, July 11, 1888. 
F. G. Brunelle, June 14, 1873. ‘em oF Carolan, July 29, 1888. 
C. R. C. Frazier, June 25, 1873. C. N. Minnick, August 2, 1888. 
T. H. Martin, November 25, 1873. Lewis Pearl, August 23, 1888. 
A. H. Waldo, December 25, 1873. Henry Fielding, December 6, 18838. 
A. B. Goldsmith, May 15, 1874. J. P. Patterson, December 24, 1888. 
A. F. Doughty, April 3, 1875. William Curtis, December 27, 1888. 
W. M. H. Stewart, April 4, 1876. John Roddy, January 18, 1889. 
S. K. Dilly, February 8, 1877. David McHale, March 6, 1889. 
Wm. J. Fraser, April 27, 1889. Joseph Duster, May 4, 1890. 


George Overberry, March 30, 1878. 


Moses Hallock, September 9, 1878. CALVARY. 

Marcus Ferris, December 7, 1878. James Moffit, 1873. 

A. S. Fulten, July 29, 1879. Michael Woodlock. 

W. C. Tolby, July 29, 1879. William M. Croke, Dec. 27, 1876. 

H. D. Adams, September 17, 1879. J. A. Quinn, July 12, 1880. 

H. L. Woodbury, Jr., Oct. 15, 1879. Michael O’Malie, Dec. 12, 1880. 

W.S. Clayton, October 19, 1880. Patrick Conway, April 15, 1881. 

T. J. Remington, April 17, 1881. James H. King, April 22, 1883. 

Charles Overman, April 5, 1881. G. M. Bennington, Feb. 26, 1884. 

Harry Royce, November 1, 1881. D. J. O'Connell, December 19, 1884. 

P. M. Keating, November 2, 1881. J. H. Campbell, January 13, 1885. 

T. E. May, July 25, 1882. S. O. Rhea, July 31, 1885. 

D. A. Booze, March 21, 1883. J]. J. Fitzhenry, March 3, 1888. 

WG. Kercheval, April 18, 1883. J. L. Plunkett, July 27, 1888. 

Gus Howard, July 27, 1883. William Conkling, Feb. 13, 1889. 

G. C. Castleman, October 23, 1883. M. S. Ryan, June 28, 1889. 

G. F. Dunnivent, December 234, 1883. Bernard McCollins, Jan. 9, 18go. 

W. A. Carson, March 29, 1884. Seraphim Prevost, February 20, 18go. 
ee nee eee eee ee oe: , 


FAST RUNNING. 


In these days of close competition it is nothing more than can 
be expected that fast running of printing presses is the order of 
the times. That this is fast becoming an evil no one who has 
given any thought to the same can doubt. While there are some 
presses whose peculiar construction adapts them for fast speed— | 
is, in fact, the object of their design —there are others, and they are 
in the large majority, that to run fast works positive injury. Who 
would think of running a slow speed steam engine at the same speed 
of a Westinghouse ? Surely the same principle applies to printing 
presses. How often does it occur that work is taken at ruinously 
low rates, and the presses and pressmen made to suffer ? Does 
it pay ? Most assuredly not. Defective register, sheets on the 





roller causing frequent washing-up, running down of rollers, 
slipping of plates, poor make-ready, which works an injury to 
new plates and renders them unfit for a second job; moving of the 
make-ready sheet caused by the great hurry, and, besides, all the 
necessary attention required by the pressman whose time is lost 
to other presses, are almost invariably the results. There are 
certain laws of time and things that are immutable, and such is 
the case in the printing business. To force matters beyond 
what is just works injury. Better make ready carefully and 
run at a moderate speed, making every revolution of the cylinder 
count one impression, than to dash ahead and suddenly meet with 
disaster. Let the pressman surround himself with all the con- 


veniences required, wrenches, furniture, etc., and have them in 
the best places possible, the machinery to be in good condition, 








and it will be found that more work, and of a better quality, will 
be turned out with the presses running at moderate speed than 
when the ‘‘rusher” has charge, to say nothing of the proportionate 
reduction of wear and tear of the machine. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 

THE Georgia Weekly Press Association convenes at Fort Valley, 
on July 8. 

THE Editors and Publishers Association of Alabama will meet 
in Troy, June 12. 

THE Mississippi State Press Association will meet in annual 
convention, in May, 18go. 

THE annual session of the Missouri Press Association will be 
held at Hannibal, Missouri, August 22, after which the members 
will visit Helena, Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City and Denver, a 
trip to delight the gods. The expenses thereof it is estimated will 
not exceed $75 for each delegate. The arrangements are in good 
hands, Messrs. E. W. Stephens, president, and J. West Goodwin, 
the secretary of the association, engineering the enterprise. 
Representatives of sister associations are cordially invited to 
attend the session. 

THE Southern Press Association met at Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 30. The annual address was delivered by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Cowsier-Fournal. May 1 the dele- 
gates were taken on an excursion round the harbor, and given an 
inspection of the phosphate fields and large fertilizer works, which 
was followed by a grand banquet. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, W. W. Screws, Adver- 
tiser, Montgomery, Alabama; vice-president, Evan P. Howell, 
Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia; secretary and treasurer, Adolph S. 
Ochs, 7?%mes, Chattanooga, Tennessee; directors, W. P. Pinchard, 
Birmingham Age-/ferald; J. H. Estill, Savannah News; J. C. 
Hemphill, Charleston Vews and Courier » G. C. Matthews, Mem- 
phis Appeal; Page M. Baker, New Orleans 7imes-Democrat ; 
George Nicholson, New Orleans /cavune - H. Theodore Ellyson, 
Richmond Dispatch ; E. W. Cormack, Nashville American ; Patrick 
Walsh, Augusta Chronicle. : 

THE executive committee of the Wisconsin Press Association 
met, May 2, at the Plankinton House, Milwaukee, and decided 
upon the summer trip for the association. On July 23 the asso- 
ciation will go to West Superior, where, for two days visiting that 
section of country, they will be the guests of the city. On the 
25th they will leave for Yellowstone Park, by way of the Northern 
Pacific route. The trip from Superior to the park and back to St. 
Paul will take nine days. The committee appointed delegates 
from the Wisconsin Association to the annual meeting of the 
National Editorial Association to be held in Boston, on June 24. 
The delegates are B. J. Price, of Hudson; F. W. Coon, of Edger- 
ton: M. P. Rindlaub, of Platteville; C. G. Stark, of Berlin; 
Horace Rublee, of Milwaukee; George W. Peck, of Milwaukee; 
E. Decker, of Green Bay; E. D. Coe, of Whitewater; O. G. 
Munson, of Viroqua; E. A. Charlton, of Brodhead; Ellis Usher, 
of La Crosse, and J. E. Heg, of Lake Geneva. 


RAILROAD RATES TO ATLANTA. 


The committee of arrangements of Atlanta union announces 
that for delegates and visitors attending the convention, a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip has been granted by the 
Southern Passenger Association, the Central Traffic Association, 
and the Trunk Line Association. The reduced rate is granted on 
the ‘‘certificate plan,” and the following conditions must be com- 
plied with to avail of the reduction : 

Full fare must be paid from the place of starting to Atlanta, 
the ticket to be purchased not sooner than three days prior to the 
date of meeting, and a certificate, signed by the proper party, 
obtained, which, upon presentation at Atlanta, will secure trans- 
portation home at one-third regular rates. Certificates must be 
presented within three days after adjournment of the convention. 
Parties failing to obtain certificates upon purchase of tickets will 
fail to secure any rebate. 
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DEATH OF MR. ANDREW CAMPBELL. 

Andrew Campbell, the well-known inventor of the Campbell 
printing press, died of heart disease while being conveyed to his 
Gates avenue, Brooklyn, New York, on Sunday 
Mr. Campbell was born 


residence, 677 
evening, April 13, aged sixty-nine years. 
near Trenton, New Jersey, June 14, 1821. 


His career was an 


eventful one. By trade he was a coachmaker, which occupation 
he followed more or less till 1847, and constructed, while at Alton, 
Illinois, the wagon which conveyed General Fremont across the 
plains. In 1843 he went to St. Louis, and there became acquainted 
with William Fowler, foreman of the Aepudlican, who, recognizing 
his mechanical ability, employed him to make repairs on their 
presses from time to time. He removed to Columbia, Missouri, 
in 1847, to work at his trade, and while there repaired the first 





Ramage hand press used in that state. In 1853, while attending 
the World’s Fair, held in New York, he became foreman for A. B. 
Taylor, the well-known press ‘builder, with whom he continued 
till 1858, when he commenced business for himself. In 1861 he 
built the first country Campbell cylinder, which was running 
in Camden, New Jersey, in 1876 at the time of the Centennial. 
The Campbell Press Company gave the owner a new press in 
exchange for it and it was set up and exhibited in the Exposition. 
The invention of the reversing movement of the bed of this press 
came to Mr. Campbell while he was at church one Sunday morn- 
ing, something in the text inspiring the thought, and, quick as 
lightning, the idea came to him how he could produce the desired 
movement. It seems that drawings could not be made, and it was 
only by cutting and trying that the desired results were obtained. 
Five years later the two-revolution book press was offered, and in 
1868 an art press, for fine illustrations. In 1876 he built a press 
for the Cleveland Zeader that printed 12,000 an hour, and also 
constructed the first press that inserted, pasted, folded and cut in 
one continuous operation. 

In his early career he built a press for Moses Y. Beach, the 
owner of the New York Sw, which, although not a success, laid 
the foundation of the perfecting press now in use on the daily 
newspapers. He was very intimate with Mr. Bullock of the 
Bullock press, and gave him many valuable ideas in connection 
therewith. 

Probably no one man ever made as many valuable inventions 
connected with the printing press business as Mr. Campbell. His 
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(45 
testimony in a patent suit saved the Burr hat machine to the 
owners, for which he received $10,000. This in 
At the time of his death he was engaged on an 


was his start 
life financially. 
invention for the grip toa cable railroad. In fact, his range of 
inventions was very wide and uniformly successful. He leaves 
a widow, one daughter and three sons to mourn his loss. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE office of the secretary-treasurer of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union has been moved to Room 13, 194 South Clark street. 

THE Sherwood Lithographing Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago to do a general lithographing business; capital, 
$150,000 ; incorporators, A. E. Sherwood, R. C. Evans and G. A. 
Boss. . 

THE Orcutt Lithographing Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago to do a general lithographing business ; capital, $500,000 ; 
incorporators, William C. Orcutt, K. T. R. Lansing and A. W. 

3ercoo. 

Mr. Mark L. CrAwForp, a well-known member of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 16, has been appointed superintendent of the 
bridewell in this city. His many friends congratulate him on his 
good fortune 

J. F. Hetmotp & Brotuer, the well-known manufacturers of 
type founders’ tools, dies, etc., have removed to new quarters at 
259 Randolph street, where they will be pleased to see their many 
customers and friends. 

Messrs. OLESON & STOLZ, wood engravers, Chicago, have 
connected themselves with the firm of George H. Benedict & Co., 
map and process engravers. ‘This gives the latter firm an advan- 
tage over many houses in their line, and will enable them to 
handle work more promptly than ever. 

J. W. OstraNpER, manufacturer of electrotype and stereotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, has recently furnished a litho- 
graphic press for the Hughes Lithographing Company, of Chicago ; 
a two-revolution press to W. P. Dunn & Co., and perfecting presses 
to the Daily News of St. Paul and the Daily 7imes of Duluth — 
all manufactured by Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Tue long anticipated and eagerly expected Chicago Avening 
Post, published by the Chicago Evening Post Company, made its 
first appearance Tuesday, April 29. It is almost a fac simile of 
the Chicago Hera/d in make-up, being an eight-page paper, seven 
columns to the page, and it is therefore needless to add one of 
the handsomest sheets in the United States, while its editorial and 
reportorial staff is said to be larger and more complete than that 
of any afternoon newspaper in the country, and embraces several 
writers who have secured a national reputation. Its president, 
James W. Scott, is a gentleman too well known to the citizens of 
Chicago to need an introduction through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. In the hands of such a manager success is 
assured. Of course it is ‘‘ union” from cellar to garret. 

On Sunday, May 4, the chapels of Henry O. Shepard & Co's 
printing house assembled to attend the funeral of one of their 
fellow workmen, Mr. Joseph Duster, who died April 30, of: pneu- 
monia, after a brief illness, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. The 
address of the relatives of Mr. Duster being unknown, Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 made the arrangements for the interment, 
which were admirably carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
O. G. Wood. After viewing the body, the funeral proceeded 
from Jordan's undertaking rooms to the Chicago & North-Western 
depot and took train for Rosehill cemetery. Mr. V. B. Williams 
read the beautiful and impressive burial service of the Episcopal 
church, and W. S. Timblin spoke earnestly and feelingly in 
eulogy of his deceased friend. The Union quartet—R. Feeney, 
P. Corbeil, H. Smith and E. attendance, and 
the ceremony throughout was conducted with good judgment and 
impressiveness. An affecting incident occurred when little Miss 
Timblin, who had been a favorite of the deceased, laid a wreath 
of flowers on the coffin as a last token of her affection. The 
R. Allexon, Howard Lockwood, Ed C 
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pall-bearers were A. 
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Salmon, Arthur J. Worsley, Harry Chirpe and O. G. Wood. 
Mr. Duster was held in high esteem by his fellow-workmen, and 
of him it has been said that ‘‘ The open hand obeyed the dictates 
of a kindly heart, and when no good could be spoken by him of 
his fellow men, assuredly there was no ill.”’ 

Tue sudden and unexpected death by apoplexy of the Hon. 
Andrew Shuman, ex-lieutenant-governor of Illinois, and for over 
thirty years editor of the Chicago /vening Fournal, on Monday 
night, May 5, was a great shock to his many friends, not only in 
this city, but throughout the entire country. Although his health 
had been failing for some time and he had virtually retired from 
active participation in journalistic work, there was reason to 
believe that his life would be prolonged for years to come; and 
during the day of his death he seemed in better spirits than he had 
been in months before. The evening was spent in company with 
a number of friends at the Pacific Hotel, from whom he parted 
shortly after ten o'clock. A few minutes thereafter he was 
stricken with apoplexy and died before medical aid could be sum- 
moned. Funeral services were held at his residence in Evanston 
Thursday afternoon and were attended by a large number of the 
older residents of the city and neighborhood. The remains were 
interred at Rosehill. Kind and generous to a fault, to know him 
was to love him, for his was a lovable character; and it can 
truthfully be said he did not have a drop of bile or vinegar 
in his composition. 

WE have had placed in our hands recently quite a number of 
handsomely designed and tastefully executed specimens of type- 
written duplicates, the handiwork of Professor Aabacock, of this 
city. They consist in the main of photo-electro reproductions of 
typewritten originals, executed on typewriting-machines of the 
day, and as such are worthy of favorable mention. The originals 
of those we allude to, as well as many others to which our attention 
has been called, are on exhibition and may be examined by those 
interested. The productions of this gentleman are not only 
pleasing to gaze upon, but have won for him the title of ‘‘ King of 
Typewritists,” inasmuch as they consist of unique and bold design, 
skillful manipulation and tasteful effects in color-combinations, 
reproduced by modern duplicating processes. They demonstrate 
the fact that he is never content with the machinery or appliances 
at his command, but welcomes and experiments with each later 
typewriting machine or duplicating process placed upon the market. 
Indeed, it has come to our knowledge that he now awaits the com- 
pletion of several machines and inventions, in the earnest hope 
that he may still keep the lead and his hard-won reputation. 
Typewritists at home and abroad have honored him with requisi- 
tions for samples of his productions, which, in many instances, 
have proven of incalculable aid to pupil, litterateur, teacher, 
inventor, amateur and dealer, and have contributed largely to 
stimulate heaithful rivalry and friendly emulation. 





TRADE NEWS. 


TaLMaDGE & Martin, printers, of New York, have failed. 

J. A. Cook, printer and publisher, Petrolia, Ontario, has sold 
out. 

W. C. Cotsy, printer, Lancaster, New Hampshire, has sold 
out. 

Dore & Cook, job.printers, Portland, Oregon, have dissolved 
partnership. 

WILey, WATERMAN & Eaton, printers, Hartford, Connecticut, 
have sold out. 

THE Fiske Printing Company, New Haven, Connecticut, has 


been dissolved. 

Wo tcott & Howarp, printers, East Orange, New Jersey, have 
dissolved partnership. 

Mr. GEORGE ARMSTRONG, Cincinnati, for twenty-five years with 
the Methodist Book Concern, has gone into business with J. H. 
Fillmore, music publisher, under the firm name of Armstrong & 
Fillmore, at 139 and 141 West Sixth street. They propose to run 





a first-class job office in connection with music publishing business, 
and start out with three Cottrell cylinder presses. 

GELHAAR, FLEMING & CowLEs, New York, have been succeeded 
by Gelhaar, Fleming & Bigelow. 

THE firm of Gress & Sexton, printers, Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been changed to Postell & Sexton. 

THE firm of Timms, Moore & Co. (company nominal), printers, 
Toronto, Ontario, has been dissolved. 

Tue Cotter Printing Company, Omaha, has been sold, and 
hereafter will be run as the Burkley Printing Company. 

THE New Castle Record Printing and Publishing Company has 
been organized at New Castle, Virginia, with a capital of $10,000, 
to publish the Record. 

THE Roberts Printing Company has been incorporated at San 
Francisco, California, to do a general publishing and printing 
business, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

THE Scott Press Works, Plainfield, New Jersey, are crowded 
with orders, and have recently taken one for twelve book presses. 
They have also lately filled orders for South America. 

Tue Boston /era/d has contracted for two Hoe double Jumbo 
presses, each of which will have a capacity of 45,000 eight-page 
papers per hour. The G/oée will soon put in a press of the same 
pattern. 

THE Riverside Printing Company has been incorporated at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are C. G. Dreutzer, P. J. Shannon and J. M. 
Romadka. 

Mr. GeorcGe D. GRAHAM, 529 Commercial street, San Fran- 
cisco, has succeeded Mr. Joseph Dorety as sole Pacific coast agent 
for Charles Eneu Johnson & Co's printing and lithographic inks 
and varnishes. | 

Mr. M. S. Uut, for some years past manager of the Great 
Western Typefoundry, 1114 Howard street, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has severed his connection with the same, and is succeeded by 
W. F. Cornell. , 

THE Lovejoy Company, electrotypers, New York City, have 
removed to new and spacious quarters at 444 to 446 Pearl street, 
where, with increased facilities, they will be better able than ever 
to fill all orders for work in their line. 

TueE Lloyd Building Map Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
has been incorporated to publish maps, etc. The capital stock of 
the company is to be $100,000. J. T. Lloyd, G. H. Kinzel, G. L. 
Rogers and others are the incorporators. 

Tue Atlanta Printing Ink Works have been established at 
330-336 Wheat street, Atlanta, Georgia, and are fully prepared to 
supply promptly all grades of black and colored inks and varnishes 
suitable for printing and lithographic purposes. 

THE Essex Publishing Company, Newark, New Jersey, filed 
articles of incorporation on April 19, with a capital of $30,000. 
The corporators are Moses Bigelow, Samuel T. Bigelow and John 
J. Leidy. The company will assume ownership of the Newark 
Daily Fournal, 

Messrs. GEoRGE E. PELTON and Edwin H. Thomas have 
formed a copartnership for the purpose of carrying on the job 
printing business at No. 5714 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont. 
The establishment will be known in the future, as in the past, as 
the Peiton Printing Company. 

Davin W. Bruce has transferred the business conducted by 
him under the firm name and style of George Bruce’s Son & Co. 
to Robert Lindsay, Henry M. Hall and Vilinder B. Munson, who 
will continue the typefounding business under the same name, at 
the old stand, 13 Chambers street, New York City. 

On Monday, April 14, an application was made to Vice-Chan- 
cellor Pitney, at Jersey City, for a receiver of the Jersey City 
Argus Company, on behalf of the estate of Noah Furman, whose 
executors desire to foreclose a first mortgage for $23,000. The 
Potter Press Company also has a claim of $13,000, with interest, 
against the concern. 











PERSONAL. 

We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during the 
past month: O. P. Ashley, Los Angeles, Cal. ; James T. Roney, 
manager Pantagraph Stationery Company, Bloomington, III. ; 
Walter S. Bigelow, president Bigelow Printing and Publishing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. W. Stephens, president Missouri 
Press Association, Columbia, Mo.; J. W. Goodwin, secretary 
Missouri Press Association, Sedalia, Mo. ; L. Molinelli, manager 
Daily Gazette, Missoula, Mont. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Manaska County, Iowa, has nine newspapers. 

Tue La Porte (Indiana) Sunday Plain Dealer has suspended. 

Tue Daily News is a new afternoon paper at Bristol, Virginia. 

R. H. Brumpsy has started the Daily Times at Americus, 
Georgia. 

Tue News, a new daily, has made its appearance at Danville, 
Alabama. 

Tue Baptist, of Jacksonville, Florida, has changed its name to 
the Review. 

THe West Michigan Methodist made its first appearance at 
Grand Rapids recently. 

B. C. Drake has started the Daily 7ribune, a republican paper, 
at Jacksonville, Florida. 

E. E. TuicksToneE has begun publishing the ews, a new vent- 
ure at Danville, Alabama. 

THERE are twenty-nine newspapers in the United States devoted 
to the deaf, dumb and blind. 

THE Westerly (R. I.) Narragansett Weekly has started on the 
thirty-third year of its existence. 

THE Boston Evening Traveller has been sold, the price being 
stated to be a little below $100,000. 

THE /lustrated London News reprint will hereafter be known 
as the ///lustrated News of the World. 

THE Press, a new morning republican paper, is announced to 
make its appearance shortly at Fort Wayne, Indiana. — 

MERIDIAN, Mississippi, is to have a new evening paper, the 
Meridian, under the management of J. H. Wilson. 

THE /ndependent is the name of a new paper just established at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in the interest of the colored race. 

L. C. BLanxkinsuip and others have organized the Sun Pub- 
lishing Company, to publish the Sw, at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

THE Lowell (Massachusetts) S¢av is the latest penny paper in 
the state. It is bright and newsy and has caught the public favor. 

A NEW Catholic paper is to be established at Syracuse, New 
York, under the auspices of Bishop Ludden and Vicar-General 
Lynch. 

THE Lllustrated Western New Yorker is a new paper just started 
in Buffalo by George M. Baily, an experienced writer and news- 
paper man. 

Joun N. Reynotps has bought a sixty-day option on the 
Atchison ( Kan.) Champion. The price of the paper is understood 
to be $50,000. 

THE Daily Union, a daily edition of the Wyandot Union, has 
made its appearance at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. It is Upper San- 
dusky’s first daily. 

THE Printers’ Fournal, published by Typographical Union No. 
8, of St. Louis, has recently improved both in size and appearance. 
We wish it continued success. ; 

THE Fort Wayne Dispatch has entered upon its thirteenth 
volume. It is the oldest labor paper in the state, and the only 
one published in the northern part. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the Stanton P7/o/, of April 16, 
190! published at Stanton, Mercer county, North Dakota. A look 


through its columns is sufficient to give an invalid a relapse of the 
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| grip. It is one of the most beastly-looking productions we ever 
put our eyes on. 

THE Money Maker is a monthly publication of sixteen pages, 
pubiished at Toronto, Canada, by Messrs. Holtby, Myers & Co 
It is devoted to the science of advertising. 

THE New Jersey Weekly Journal has been consolidated with the 
Elizabeth Datly Yourna/, and the weekly edition has been discon- 
tinued after having been published 111 years. 

New York's new evening daily, the Zvening Graphic, made its 
first appearance May 1. It will uphold the principles of the 
republican party. The price is 1 cent per copy. 

THE Utica (N. Y.) Saturday Globe has increased in circulation 
from 7,500 in 1882 to over 180,000 in 1889, and its managers 
deserve the success which has attended their efforts. 

THE Ogden (Utah) Daily Union came out with twelve pages 
March 15, well filled with reading matter concerning the terri- 
tory. It is the first twelve-page daily issued in the territory. 

THE St. Andrews Record, a paper issued in the interest of St. 
Andrews parish, Rochester, New York, is a credit to all connected 
with its publication, both from an editorial and mechanical stand- 
point. 

Mr. C. D. Monset, formerly of Gouverneur, New York, has 
recently purchased the Ilion Mews, of Ilion, New York, which he 
will conduct as editor and proprietor. The paper is an eight-page 
quarto. 

THE Walkerville Mercury, weekly, published at Walkerville, 
Ontario, is a new candidate for public favor. It is an interesting, 
well-printed sheet, and its typographic appearance is worthy of 
commendation. 

THE first number of //ardware, a fortnightly review of the 
American hardware market, specially devoted to the interests of 
the retail trade, has been issued in New York City by the Hard- 
ware Publishing Company, with John R. Dunlap, editor. 

Murat Hatstep, of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette, has 
accepted the editorship of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, with the 
idea of ‘‘ building up a great republican newspaper”’ in that 
city. His name now appears at the head of the Standard-Union's 
editorial columns, together with that of its proprietor, William 
Berri. 

Mr. E. S. Moraav, for several years the financial editor of the 
New York J/orning Fournal, has assumed the management and 
control of the Spanish-American Publishing Company (El Avisa- 
dor Hispano Americano) at 46 Vesey street. The character of the 
publications issued is first-class, and Mr. Morgan will undoubtedly 
make a great success of his new work. 

THE initial number of a new weekly newspaper called the Sax 
Francisco Sentinel has been issued, and provesa very creditable 
production, well written and printed, and contains a great quantity 
of interesting news and comment devoted to the interests of the 
colored race in that city and state. R.C. O. Benjamin is the 
editor, and L. B. Stephens is the business manager of the new 
concern. 

THE Danville North Star, founded in 1806, and the second 
oldest paper in Vermont, has suspended publication. It was 
founded by Ebenezer Eaton, and remained in the Eaton family 
for sixty-five years. It was at one time an influential paper in the 
section of the state in which it was published, but its circulation 
was diminished by rivals in larger business centers, like St. Johns- 
bury and St. Albans. 

THE industrial edition of the Pottstown (Pa.) Ledger, bearing 
date April 26, consisting of 16 pages, and containing sketches 
and portraits of its prominent citizens, and illustrations of its 
public edifices and private residences, is a publication of which its 
conductors have every reason to feel proud. Typographically it is 
a beauty, is well printed, and its reading matter is both instructive 
and entertaining. It is issued by M. J. Binder. 

THE Columbia (Mo.) Hera/d, published by E. W. Stephens, 





one of the vice-presidents of the National Editorial Association, is 
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as handsome as a bride in its new dress, and one of the most 
attractive journals which has reached our table in a long time. 
Its editorial and mechanical features are alike worthy of com- 
mendation, and we only wish we could send a copy of it to some 
publishers we know of to pattern by. Friend Stephens, if you are 
not a proud man, you have reason to be. 

THE Valley News, published at Glyndon, Maryland, is the 
name of a new weekly paper, which is perhaps the smallest 
newspaper in the world, It is a folio, the pages measuring 4 
inches in length and 3 inches in width, and in this small space 
the editor manages to give his readers a number of local items. 
Among other startling announcements in its news department in 
the initial number is the following: ‘‘ Thirty chickens were 
hatched out at the rectory. The family is doing well.” 

Murat HAtstTep, who has given up the active editorial direction 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, says: ‘‘I began work on the 
Cincinnati Commercial March 8, 1853, and for three years had 
been writing copiously for the newspaper press, so that I have had 
forty years’ experience. For more than thirty years of this time 
I have been one of the last persons to leave the office of the 
paper, the average hour being between 2 and 3. I have and 
embrace the opportunity of emancipation from this servitude, 
and hope the time that I can save from scrappy cares may be 


better employed.” 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


St. JoHNs, Nova Scotia, is soon to have a mill for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp. 

Tue Texas Paper Mills Company, of Dallas, Texas, will build 
a mill to cost $30,000. 

THE Hoosier Paper Company succeeds Morrow Brothers, paper 
manufacturers, Brightstown, Indiana. 

CoPpELAND & BRANDON, wholesale paper dealers, Louisville, 
Kentucky, have been incorporated under the same style. 

Ir is expected that by September, 1890, the Paper Mills Com- 
pany of Denver, Colorado, will be in successful operation. 

Tue land for the papermill at San Antonio, Texas, has been 
purchased, and ground for the same will shortly be broken. 

A. C. FERL is organizing a company with a paid-up capital 
of $25,000 to carry on a paper supply house at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

THE Detroit Paper Novelty Company has added four new 
envelope machines to their plant, thus increasing their capacity 
400,000 daily. 

A NEW paper house has been established at Indianapolis, by 
M. Cohen and Fisher Brothers, of Fort Wayne. It will be known 
as the Capitol Paper Company. 

Tue Merrimac Paper Company, Lawrence, Massachusetts, is 
full of orders, and is turning out fourteen tons of book paper daily. 
It has recently fitted up a new office. 

THE Russell Paper Company, Lawrence, Massachusetts, it is 
reported, will share in the work of producing postals, making 
daily four tons of paper for that purpose. 

TueE mill of the J. C. Morgan Paper Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has been sold to the American Strawboard Associa- 
tion. The price paid is said to be $75,000. 

It is hinted that in consequence of the dissatisfaction the gov- 
ernment has with the cards made by Al Dagget, at Ansonia, 
Connecticut, the contract with him may be annulled. 


In consequence of the low price of its product the Nova Scotia 
Wood Pulp Company, limited, of Mill Village, Nova Scotia, shut 
down its pulp mill about five months ago. It will not be started 
this season unless pulp advances in price. 


Tue Texas Paper Mill Company, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, has been incorporated at. Dallas by John Southerland, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, W. W. Lang and J. N. Wharton. A mill is 








to be built at Dallas at once, and an extensive business is antici- 
pated. 

THE George R. Dickinson Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, has opened a general paper warehouse at Nos. 316-318 
North Third street, St. Louis. It will carry a full line of all the 
popular makes, including fine and coarse papers. 

THE Pacific Roll Paper Company, San Francisco, California, 
has incorporated to do a general commercial business, with 
$100,000 capital, of which $500 have been subscribed. Directors: 
Smith Bartlett, George H. Bartlett, F. W. Ainsworth, T. J. Corwin 
and Bartholomew Noyes. 

THE twenty-five paper mills of Holyoke now produce about 225 
tons of finished goods every twenty-four hours and the number 
of hands employed is nearly 3,900. The money paid to these 
men and women approximates $130,000 every month. The nom- 
inal capital invested by the manufacturers is nearly $4,000,000 
but the actual amount is far greater. In addition to this, there are 
industries directly connected with the trade, using paper in various 
forms, which employ 700 or 800 hands, to whom is paid $25,000 
every month, and $250,000 or $300,000 is invested in the business. 


A SPECIAL dispatch from Glens Falls, New York, dated April 
10, says that Messrs. March and Young, the two experts who came 
from England to examine the local paper mills in the interest of 
an English syndicate, have made such a satisfactory report that 
the transfer will be completed in a few days. Two-thirds of the 
stock of the new company will be taken by the syndicate, and the 
balance retained by the original owners. The general office will be 
located in New York, and the ‘‘plant” is to be capitalized at 
$12,000,000. The capacities of the several mills are stated to be 
as follows: Glens Falls Mill, 22 tons per day; Palmer Falls, 4o 
tons; Remington Mill of Watertown, 20 tons, and Rochester, 
23 tons. Warner Miller is the principal stockholder in the Palmer 
Falls Mill. 

Ex-CONGRESSMAN GEORGE WEsT, of Ballston, New York, who 
is a famous paper manufacturer, says that paper is now so cheap 
that only those mills which are particularly well equipped, and 
have the advantage of water power, can compete with profit for 
the trade. ‘‘ News” paper, by which is meant the paper con- 
sumed by the daily journals, is now three-fourths of a cent a pound 
cheaper than it was two years ago. The demand for ‘‘ news” 
paper, however, has, for some reason which Mr. West cannot 
explain, increased very greatly within a recent period, and, while 
a year ago there were a hundred applicants for every order, there 
is now some difficulty in keeping abreast with the consumption. 
This, however, has not, as yet, had much, if any, effect upon 
prices. Speaking of the English syndicate, whose representative 
is now in the United States negotiating for the purchase of paper 
making establishments, Mr. West said the syndicate is after three 
of the largest mills, having a daily output of 120 tons. Mr. West 
does not appear to think that the agent can effect a purchase, 
except at prices very much above what he (Mr. West) would be 
willing to give. Mr. West spoke of the immense and rapid 
growth of the paper industry, and stated that twice as much paper 
is produced now as there was ten years ago. 


TuE following, from the 7yfographic Messenger, New York, is 
good: ‘‘There seems to be a general demand for the abolition of 
‘crazy.’ type, and a return to the more substantial and readable 
faces that are now being shown by the tip-top founders of the 
country. It is a well-known fact that general job work executed 
with ‘crazy’ faces will not bear inspection only for a short time, 
when they not only become tiresome to the eye but a source of 
mystery to the printer why he did it. On the contrary, you will 
find that jobs executed with the more modern, plain faces always 
look well in a book of specimens or show case, and command 
admiration. It actually gives an artistic and common-sense printer 
a pain to look at some of the tomato-can printing that is met with 
every day called artistic typography. Ugh! No doubt, the faces 
we have referred to above will very shortly be relegated to that 
bourn from whence new faces return —the metal pot.” 
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INDORSED BY INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, DENVER, JUNE, 1889. 

RESOLVED, That the International Typographical Union recognizes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER the technical trade journal of the craft, 
and cordially recommends it to the patronage of the printers of the 
United States. 


- 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
Tuer: is talk of establishing a state printing office in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
THE Childs-Drexel 
amounts to $24,897.39. 


Fund, with accumulated interest, now 

THE pressmen’s trade is quite brisk in New York City, every 
union pressman, as far as can be learned, being employed. 

TyYPOGRAPHICAL UNIon No. 163 has been chartered at West 
Superior, Wisconsin. Fred Stevens was elected president of the 
new union. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN’s Union No. 54 has been formed in 
Dayton, Ohio, and chartered by the International Pressmen’s 
Union, making the fortieth of that body. 

THE San Francisco “vening Post will move into the building 
now occupied by the Chronicle as soon as it is vacated. The latter 
journal will eccupy a new and elegant building. 

WE are indebted to the courtesy of Captain M. L. DeCoursey, 
president of the-Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, for the 
view of Colorado Springs which appears in the present issue. 

GreorGE E. Deruam,’ president of Newark Typographical 
Union, No. 103, and delegate-elect to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, died suddenly last Tuesday week of heart failure. 

On April 1, the employing printers of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
conceded the request of the Printers’ Association by reducing the 
hours of labor from ten to nine hours per day. The wages paid 
are the same as under the ten-hour system. 

THE Chicago 7?mes says that some of the Buffalo, New York, 
One sign 


’ 


sign painters have hard times with ‘‘ &c.” and ‘‘etc.” 
reads ‘‘ Groceries, Provisions and &c.”’ Another has it ‘‘& te.’ 
Still other forms are ‘‘and etc.,” ‘‘& soforth,” ‘‘et & c,” and ‘‘and 
et cetera... One man who believes in giving his customers their 
choice, hangs out this comprehensive sign: ‘‘Dry Goods, Et 
Cetera, Etc., &c., and tc., & soforth.” 

TuE Philadelphia Typographical Society, one of the oldest 
beneficial organizations of printers, has resolved to recognize the 
coming World’s Fair in Chicago. It will be represented by a 
committee of the following well-known printers: William C. 
Bleloch, William F. Lacey, William B. MacKellar, E. C. Richard- 
son, E. H. Munday, James Montgomery and Clifford C. Comly. 
The society was first organized in 1802. 

THE committee of Atlanta Typographical Union having in charge 
the arrangements for the thirty-eighth annual session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, announces that the Kimball House, 
one of the largest and finest hotels in the southern states, has been 
The rate will be $2 per day. Commu- 
Woodward, chairman 


selected for headquarters. 
nications should be addressed to J. G. 
committee, Youwrna/ office, Atlanta, Georgia. 

THE following order was issued and posted in the various 
departments of the government printing office, on Monday, April 
28°: 

‘OFFICE OF THE PuBLIC PRINTER— Washington, April 28, 
1890.—Employés of the government printing office are prohibited, 
during working hours, from visiting divisions in which they are 
not employed, except upon permission gf their foreman, as well 
as that of the foreman of the division which they desire to visit. 

‘* FRANK W. PALMER, Public Printer.” 

NarcissE F. Du Bolss died at his residence in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Thursday morning, May 1. He was an honored member of 
Cleveland Typographical Union, No. 53, beirig one of its chartered 
members. He held the office of president for a number of terms, 
and was the presiding officer at the time of his death. He was 
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also a delegate to the International Typographical Union held at 
St. Louis. He leaves a wife and two children and many friends 
He was buried May 4, and the members of 


No. 53 attended his funeral in a body. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, a respected member of Toronto Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 10, died suddenly at his home in that city 
on Sunday morning, May 11, of apoplexy. The deceased was a 
general favorite among his associates and had resided in Toronto 
for a number of years. 

AT the last regular meeting of Toronto Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 
officers took place, with the following result: G. H. Shambrook, 


10, held on the roth inst., the annual election of 
president ; Fred Stevenson, vice-president ; George A. Harrap, 
recording secretary (reélected); James J. Kew, financial and 
corresponding secretary ; C. J. Ashby, treasurer ; J. W. Williams, 
William Wade, usher. The annual reports 
were presented, which showed the condition of the union to be 
better than any time since its institution. 


sergeant-at-arms ; 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE Tacoma G/ode has coined two new words, ‘‘ typoscribe,” 
one who operates a typewriter, and ‘‘typoscript,” the manuscript 
produced by a typoscribe operating a typewriter. 

SEVERAL weeks ago, at Clayton, Missouri, Wiiliam B. Harris, 
who is editor of the Piedmont /zadev, was married to a girl so 
young that he could secure no license in St. Louis. 


CALCINED magnesia rubbed on a job will allow of bronze 
being printed over a color without adhering to it, but the color 
should be as dry as possible before applying the magnesia. 

A PRIZE of $100, with a gold medal, is offered by the United 
States Institute for the best essay on any subject pertaining to the 


naval profession, contributed on or before January 1, 1891. 


GEORGE BANcrRoFT, the eminent and revered historian, has a 
private library at the national capital exceeding twelve thousand 
volumes, many of which are rare, early printed American books. 


CLotH binding was introduced in 1825. At first cloth covers 
had printed labels, but it was soon discovered that cloth could be 
stamped with gold very beautifully. Lord Byron’s works (the 
edition in seventeen volumes) were the first cloth-bound books to 
which gold lettering was applied. 

A vERY good waterproof pasteboard may be obtained by giving 
the pasteboard a thin coating of the following mixture : Four parts 
slacked lime, three parts of skimmed milk, with a very little alum. 
A soft brush should be used in applying the mixture, and the paste- 
board left to dry thoroughly before using. 
Use corrosive sublimate two drams, 
Put together in half a gallon of salt 
When the rollers 


To preserve rollers: 
fine table salt two ounces. 
water and let it stand for twenty-four hours. 
are washed with lye, use the above mixture (with a sponge) twice 
a week and the rollers will be in good condition. 

To make gum for backing labels, take a quantity of clear 
dextrine and mix it with boiling water until it assumes the con- 
sistency of ordinary mucilage. Apply thinly with a good, wide 
camel’s-hair brush. The paper should not be too thin or unsized. 
The gum will dry rapidly and adhere when slightly wet. 

ELEcTROTYPES can be coated with silver in the following 
manner: One part copper, five parts pure tin ; 
granulated, not too fine, and mixed with water and cream of tartar 
into a paste; to each two hundred parts of the granulated alloy 


The electro is then laid in it and 


this alloy is to be 


add one part oxide silver. 
boiled for a few minutes. 
Two large paper mills will shortly commence to run in Brazil, 
the machinery, which has been obtained from Germany, being 
now nearly erected. The paper to be produced at these works 
will be almost exclusively composed of various vegetable fibers 
grown in Brazil; seven or eight hundred workpeople are to be 
employed, and all classes of paper will be made. At present it is 














stated the greater part of the paper used in Brazil is imported 
from Germany and Belgium; some fine papers and other special 
sorts are, however, obtained from France and England. 
ENGRAVINGS may be transferred on white paper as follows: 
Place the engraving a few seconds overthe vapor of iodine. Dipa 
slip of white paper in a weak solution of starch, and, when dry, in 
a weak solution of oil of vitriol. When again dry, lay a slip upon 
the engraving, and place both for a few minutes under a press. 
The engraving will be reproduced in all its delicacy and finish. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a novel paperweight from John 
Royle & Sons, manufacturers of routing machines and cutters, 
Paterson, New Jersey. It shows at a glance what excellent work 
can be done on their machines. The weight is of brass, the letter- 
ing on face and back being deeply routed and left just as it comes 
from the machine. The work must be seen to be. appreciated. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a very useful device for the 
ready dividing of a sheet of paper, or other matter requiring divi- 
sion into any number of equal parts. Being mathematically 
correct, a given sheet may be divided with an accuracy. which 
otherwise could only be accomplished by calculations and measure- 
ments, made with great carefulness and much loss of time. It is 
produced by Nathan Brothers, printers, 136-140 West 23d street, 
New York. 

Any one interested in the sick benefit, funeral aid and death 
beneficiary associations of the United States can help make the 
statistics of their organizations for the forthcoming census more 
complete and disseminate the knowledge of the good work they are 
doing by sending the names of such societies as they may know of, 
and the addresses of their principal officers, to Mr. Charles A. 
Jenney, special agent of the eleventh census, 58 Williams street, 
New York City. 

On account of the probable sale of the now almost inaccessi- 
ble Middlehill Library at Cheltenham, which was formed early in 
the present century by Sir Thomas Phillipps, the London Academy 
understands that the British Museum and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have agreed to unite in securing those 
manuscripts which it is thought of importance to retain in 
England. The total sum of money for purchases to be guaran- 
teed by these three bodies will aggregate £20,000. 

SEVERAL weeks ago a New York newspaper man (of local 
celebrity) was returning from a call of duty at Washington. Com- 
ing home on the ‘‘limited” he fell into conyersation with a doctor 
from Springfield, Massachusetts, who appeared to be educated 
and scholarly. They had talked about various matters, when the 
doctor asked: ‘‘What is your business?” ‘‘I am a writer,” 
responded the other, ‘‘a bohemian.” ‘‘Do you speak the lan- 
guage ?”’ was the doctor’s innocent inquiry. The journalist gave 
up that somewhat portentous conundrum then and there. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Foster, RoE & CRONE, art printers, 140 Monroe street, Chicago, 
have issued their ‘‘ Annual Art Fake Book” for 1890. It consists 
of ninety-six pages, and contains a number of specimens of colored 
printing, which in design, originality and execution prove them 
to be the production of a thorough artist. In addition thereto, it 
contains several pages of unique designs and embellishments, 
which in the hands of a skilled compositor can be used to advan- 
tage. Send 50 cents for a sample copy. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of R. L. Watkin’s ‘‘ Annual 
Advertisers’ Gazette,” a neat and valuable little volume of 178 
pages, published at Prospect, Ohio. It is a book of reference and 
information, arranged in convenient form for the use of American 
advertisers. It contains revised lists of the representative news- 
papers and magazines (English and foreign) published in the 
United States and Canada, and gives the frequency of issue, cir- 
culation and the publishers’ price for one insertion of an ordinary 
ten-line advertisement. 

WE acknowiedge receipt of a copy of Vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
issued quarterly by the Journal 


‘* Directory of Patent Solicitors, 
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of Useful Inventions Publishing Company, 744 Broadway, New 
York. It is the. first publication of the kind ever introduced in 
this country, and its object is to furnish to inventors and would-be 
inventors much information needed from the time they get the 
first idea in regard to their invention to the time they dispose of 
the patent. The book contains 250 pages, is printed in neat 
style and the subscription price is $1 per year. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the third (American) edition of 
a valuable, or rather invaluable work on ‘‘ Photo-Engraving, 
Photo-Etching, and Photo-Lithography in Line and Half-tone ; 
also Collotype and Heliotype,” by W. T. Wilkinson, London, 
England, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson of Phila- 
delphia. This work is, in our judgment, incomparably the best, 
most instructive and reliable of the kind which has ever been pre- 
sented to the American people. Both the author and reviser 
deserve the highest credit for their labors, and their joint efforts 
have produced a work which is absolutely ¢zdispensable to those 
who are anxious to make themselves acquainted with the improve- 
ments made in photo-reproductive processes during the past two 
years. The price of the work is $3, but it is cheap at five times 
this amount. It contains illustrations made with a Wolf fine lined 
screw plate, and the various Mosstype processes. Address Edward 
L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents pertaining to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

ISSUE OF APRIL 8, 1890, 
425,298—Letterpress printing and numbering machine. D. Carlaw, Glasgow, 
county of Lanark, Scotland. 
425,306—Printing frame support. A. J. Dawdy, Goshen, Ind. 
425,123—Printing machine, offset mechanism. C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. 
425,140—Machine for producing type bars. O. Merganthaler, Baltimore, Md. 
425,387—Type cleaning attachment for writing machines. W. B. Northrop, 
Charleston, S. C. 
19,753—Design for font of printing type. W. W. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ISSUE OF APRIL 15, 1890. 
425,929—Engraving machine. C.C. Bruckner and S. W. Balch, Yonkers, N. Y. 
425,710—Printing press. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
ISSUE OF APRIL 22, 1890. 
426,283—Plate holder for mechanical printing. H.H. E.G. Kohl, Leipsic, 
Reudnitz, Germany. 
19,775—Design for font of printing type. J. Schmohl and E, Lauschke, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TO EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 

The following circular, issued by Mr. David Ramalay, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, explains itself. We hope those who are prepared 
to subscribe for such a work will forward their address, as 
requested : 

For many years the undersigned has been endeavoring to solve the prob- 
lem of formulating a price list that would be an aid to printers in determining 
the value of work with more certainty, and more quickly, than by present 
methods; all this to be especially applied to advance figures and bids. Pre- 
liminary work in this direction was given to the public in two small books 
some years ago, and an attempt was made in 1888 to carry out the final ideaina 
monthly publication, but the support received was not enough to pay for the 
paper used. The idea, however, was not abandoned. The work has been 
going forward, and the problem is now solved in such manner as to be avail- 
able to employing printers. There has been much valuable time spent on this 
subject, and, as time is money, the writer thinks he has made his full contri- 
bution. If the publication is to be made there must bea reasonable assurance 
that the cost will be met by subscribers. The proposed price list will be in 
medium quarto form to make better use of diagrams and illustrations, will 
contain about three hundred pages of the size of the present trade papers, 
and will be so thoroughly arranged as to make it immediately available in 
determining the value of almost any kind of work that may be offered. 

DO PRINTERS WANT SUCH A PUBLICATION ? If they do, will 
they take the trouble to write a postal card or letter to the undersigned at 
once, saying so, and agreeing to take a copy when issued ; this is to be only a 
conditional subscription, to enable the publisher to determine whether it is 
worth while to go any further. If he receives that degree of encouragement 
which he thinks the work will merit, he will go on with the publication, and 
afterwards send out a prospectus with more details. If published, the work 
cannot be issued before January, 1891, and the price will be probably not less 


than $5 a copy. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Atlanta, Ga.—State of trade, fair; prospects, steady run; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The union is strengthening year by year, and the 
near future holds the fruition of our greatest desire and the product of hard, 
earnest work—a solid union city. Our delegates to International Typograph- 
ical Union session: George W. Martin and M. T. LaHatte. 

Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, rushing; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents ; evening papers (females), 16 cents; bookwork 
16 cents; job printers, per week, $8 to $12. News that will be hailed with 





delight by ‘‘the boys’’: A number of our female compositors are soon to be 


married. Hope their husbands will keep them at home hereafter. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $20. The proposition to dam the Colorado was voted on on the 
5th of this month and was carried by a majority of 1,304, only fifty votes being 
polled against it. Bonds will be issued at once and work will commence on 
the dam in sixty days. 

Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, dull; prospects, bad for the summer; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $16.20. Work is’scarce, especially in 
book and job offices. Newspaper offices are crowded with subs. Plenty of 
hands to do the work. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. This, it will be noticed, is a raise of 4 cents per 
thousand on evening and morning newspaper work since last report. We 
also have a new paper, the West Bay City Fos¢. President Plank recently 
paid us a visit, and while here made hosts of friends. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. New officers installed April 27: T. G. Gilman, 
president; J. M. Whitewright, vice-president; John Douglass, secretary ; 


George Stephens, treasurer; George F. H. Hoag, sergeant-at-arms. 


Burlington, lowa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poorer; composition 





on morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 


$14 and $15. No. 75 will send a delegate. The //awk-Eye came out in new 
dress May 6; the type is brevier, No. 15, Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; 
Chicago, and is barely standard, and the nonpareil is bastard. Twelve- 
point leads will be used only on editorial. This is a cut all around. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, discouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 37'4 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. Southern Press Association in session. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—State of trade, good; prospects, fine; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. All the papers enlarging and adding cases. Job and 
book is better than for some time past, and prospects are encouraging. 

Chicago, Ill.—State of trade, good at present; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 46 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $18. All the book and job offices seem to have 
plenty of work. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Work has been dull here for the 
past two months, especially so in the book and job offices, but subbing has 
been fair on newspapers. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—State of trade, good; composition on morning papers, 
40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. Since the advent of the 77mes, about five: months ago, work has 
been better than ever before. Work continues good, although we have plenty 
of subs. No. 53 has not yet elected a delegate to Atlanta and the prospects 
are that this union will not be represented. 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, $15 per week, for nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 

Columbus, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not bright; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Outlook is not extraordinarily 
bright, however not discouraging. Resident printers very nearly all employed; 
‘subs,’’ while not reaping a full harvest, are fairly well employed. 

Dallas, Tex.—State of trade, good; composition on morning papers, 42 
cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 42 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. Frequent calls are made by country editors for printers, but those here 
do not wish to go. Number of applications from country printers for mem- 
bership. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, good at present; prospects fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork 
and job printers, per week, $15. All the book and job offices seem to have 
plenty of work at present, but just how long it will last is a question. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 57 elects officers the last Saturday in this month. 

Denver, Colo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 





job printers, per week, $20. There is a scarcity of good job printers. The 
city is full of subs, and straight matter men find difficulty in catching on. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encourag- 
ing; composition on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; 
bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Work has been very dull, 
owing to the state office force being laid off, compelling them to seek work on 
the morning papers. 

Erie, Pa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging at present ; 
composition on morning papers, 334% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $13.50. Work on newspapers has 
been dull for some time past. Spring work in job offices has been good, but 
is dull now. There are rumors of a new evening paper, but nothing definite 
at present. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, $13.50 ; 
job printers, per week, $13.50. The new paper made its first appearance this 
A.M. It has the appearance of being very hurriedly got out. It started with 
seven regular cases and an assistant foreman. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Bookwork gen- 
erally paid by time. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, exceptionally good; prospects, 
equally good; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 
30 cents; bookwork, $14 per week ; job printers, per week, $14. The carvers 
are on a strike here, and the printers not only voted resolutions of sympathy, 
but promised financial aid if necessary. No. 39 elected officers May 4, as 
follows: J. D. Flanigan, president; R. W. Hulburt, vice-president ; George 
S. Toot, treasurer ; Louis Guenther, corresponding secretary ; John B. Green- 
way, financial secretary. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents; book and job printers, per week, $12. While nearly all the printers 
remaining in the city are employed, there is not much doing outside of the 
regular work on the daily papers and in the state printing office. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. The union will turn out in a body, with banners 
flying and a float decorated and a miniature printing office in operation. 
The occasion is the Volkesfest celebration. The boys will be uniformed. 
This union is a little slow in sending a donation to the Printers’ Home, but 
will get there in good shape. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, doubtful; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents, or $13; job printers, per week, $13. Since my ietter was written the 
employers have agreed to give the scale immediate effect instead of two weeks 
hence. 

Kearney, Neb.—State of trade, good; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 and $18. A new job office is being put in by a new firm. A. C. Powers will 
represent Kearney Typographical Union in Atlanta. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. Work is very good just now. The Gate City expects to be in 
its new building by June 1. A new Duplex press has been ordered. 

Lansing, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, first-class ; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $13. All bookwork is 
done by the week at $13 per week, which is the scale. No morning papers. 

Leadville, Col.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$24. No. 179 gave a ball on the 21st, the proceeds to be devoted to the Home 
fund. It was a decided success. Hand-painted souvenirs were given all 
ladies attending. 

Lexington, Ky.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents: bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, union offices 37 cents, non-union 35 cents; evening papers, 
35 cents: bookwork, per week, $16; job printers, per week, $16. Delegate to 
International Typographical Union, J. H. Martin. No printers needed. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, $12; job 
printers, per week, $12. The election of officers, May 4: President, Toles 
Kline; vice-president, Henry Six; corresponding secretary, Oliver P. Hand; 
secretary-treasurer, John R. Moore; sergeant-at-arms, W. W. Bach. The 
last two or three meetings show that the members are taking more interest 
in the union, 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to$10. The new manager of the Advertiser, 
Mr. John Cameron, has not yet commenced his duties. Possibly he will 
remain on the Toronto Géode until the provincial elections are over. Josiah 
Blackburn, editor of the “ree Press, has been ill for some time. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull at present; prospects, not 
very bright; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 
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cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. The union reduced 
the hours of composition on morning and evening papers from seven to six, in 
order to allow employment of more men. 


Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not flattering ; 
composition on morning papers, 4244 cents; evening papers, 39% cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Labor day was celebrated 
on a large scale, all unions in the city taking part. No. 10 made a fine 
display. 

Macon, Ga.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not so good; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, $13 per week; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $18. Business is generally dull here 
from this time until September, but the town has a large sized boom on just 
now, which may alter things for some time. The News Publishing Company 
will in a few days issue the first number of 7he Lumberman and Fruitgrower, 
a four-coluimn, sixteen-page weekly, devoted tothe interests indicated by its 
name. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, rather slow; prospects, good for the 
summer; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 
cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $14. German Typographia 
No. 1ostruck last month for an increase of scale and eight hours per day, and 
won. Weekly scale $13, morning 45 cents, evening 40 cents. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Plenty of men here to do the work. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. 

Montgomery, Ala.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not very good; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The only morning paper here 
is run bythe P. P. F’s. Union printers had better stay away from here. 

Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, depressed, very; prospects, bad, and 
no prospects of improvement this month; composition on morning papers, 
32 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $10 to $11. The market is overcrowded, and the ‘ print’? will 
come along, although so repeatedly warned through various trade journals. 
The International Typographical Union ought to start an intelligence system 
to relieve congested towns. 

Nashville, Tenn.—State of trade, very good; prospects, cannot tell; 
composition on morning papers, 4o cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Work has been better at the 
printing business during the past three months than I ever knew it for same 
length of time here. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair, nothing to boast of ; prospects, 
not very good, summer dull; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; even- 
ing papers, 35 cents; bookwork 35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
Business has been normal during the past month; in fact, the best during the 
year, but it came too late inthe season, and as the colleges close next month 
the prospects of a ‘‘rush’’ are decidedly dismal. Amateurs are more patron- 
ized than legitimate and taxpaying concerns —a disgrace to the business and 
those who patronize them. 

New Orleans.—State of trade, improved since my last; prospects, 
good; composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. An evening paper starts 
here May 13, which takes twelve hands; legislature meets May 12, taking 
more, so that prints are rather scarce. 

Ogden, Utah.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18 to $21. Locked out men on the Commercial settled, 
and men have returned to work. Plenty of suks. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents ; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $12. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. Work has been good here the past several 
weeks on account of thed irectory and a rush of brief and abstract work. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, medium; prospects, nothing to brag 
of; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per week, $16. The bulk of business in 
this city is chiefly confined to the newspapers. The amount of work in the 
book and job offices is very small indeed, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—State of trade, good, prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 424% cents; evening papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 37% 
cents; weekly newspapers, per week, $16.50; job printers, per week, $16. Job 
work has been very good during the past month. Subs have been in demand 
and very few men are idle, all of which is very pleasant sailing for the 
sub and regular. Many tourists have arrived during the past month ayd have 
swelled the membership of No. 7 to the large number of six hundred, and 
new members are initiated every month. This is the highest point ever 
reached by No. 7. 

Quebec.—State of trade, not bad; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$8 to $10. At the last regular meeting of No. 160 the following officers were 





elected for the ensuing year: President, Robert J. Edwards; vice-president, 
J. Blanchet; recording secretary, C. A. Nolan; secretary-treasurer, M. 
Butler; executive board, Joseph Desjardins, G. Gale, G. Cook, C. M. Teakle 
and P, Brown; sergeant-at-arms, W. Ralph. 

Raleigh, N. C.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $14. Workis very good all over the city, but 
we have as many “subs’’ as we desire. In fact, we have just about work 
enough to keep us pretty regularly employed. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. There is about work 
enough to keep employed. all of our men. Would advise “ tourists’? not to 
‘*sail’’ this way. I enjoy THE INLAND PriINv?TER very much, and look for its 
coming with interest. 

San Antonio, Tex.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 35 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $20. The Dazly 7imes has enlarged to a six-column, 
eight-page paper and put on three extra cases, with intentions of putting on 
two more in the near future. The Typographical Union elected officers last 
Sunday. 

San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, in newspapers, good; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. A new paper will be started 
about May1o. Whether morning or evening is not yet known; union force 
throughout. Jobwork is very dull here at present. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, bad; prospects, bad; composition 
onmorning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18 and $21. Trade very bad, prospects not good. 
Too many printers here. 

Sioux City, lowa.—-State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per. week, $14 and $16, 

Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 3344 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job work, 
$15 per week. At present subs are getting work enough to suit them. 

Springfield, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; book- 
work, 32 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $16. The election for delegate 
to the International Typographical Convention resulted in a tie vote, andthe 
matter was adjusted by voting at a special meeting to send both candidates, 
C. E. Willard and E. F. Keefe. 

Springfield, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $2 per day; 
job printers per week, $12. No, 158 has an active membership of twenty- 
three. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $13.50. On dit: That important changes will soon occur in newspaper 
circles in this city, which will be better for all concerned. Fremont Smith, 
hailing from Pittsburgh, is at the city hospital, under treatment for impaired 
eyesight. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, $10 per week; job printers, 
per week, $10. The vexing Globe employers have granted the nine-hour day 
to their comps. The manager of the Suz jobroom gave his men their choice 
of nine hours per day or a half holiday on Saturday. The men accepted the 
latter. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Job printing in St. Louis has been 
exceptionally good Since the beginning of the year, but the outlook is not 
encouraging. Subs are abundant. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor after this month; 
composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents to 43 cents; job printers, per week, $16. An effort is to be 
made to reduce to nine hours per day with same scale. 

Syracuse, N. ¥Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. A.A. Richards died on April 18. He was a well- 
known and popular member of No. 55 and ex-financial secretary, and is 
mourned by a large circle of acquaintances. 

Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, very good; prospects, bright; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, $18 
and $21 per week; job printers, per week, $18 for eight hours and $21 for 
nine hours. Rumors are numerous of the starting of one more evening and 
one morning paper. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 334 cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Geo, W. Crane & Co., printers, have failed*for 
a large amount. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, middling; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $11. An effort is again being made to square the 











World, The proprietor made an offer that was not accepted. He has received 
a counter proposition, which will, if accepted, recognize the justice of our 
fight with that paper. No. 91 voted $200 to the striking builders’ laborers at 
the last meeting. The men still hold out and feel confident. Election for 
provincial parliament will take place on June 5. 

Toledo, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. This place is pretty well filled with tourists. Work on directory begins 
next week. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% cents; bookwork, 311% cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12.50. With each returning springtime comes a 
boom in the printing business in this vicinity. Baseball, summer excursions, 
etc., are important factors in determining the condition of trade, as regulars 
are fond of these pleasures, and to enjoy them must put on subs. 


Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, very good; prospects, very good; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
4o cents; job printers, per week, $21. While the state of trade here is very 
good at the present time and likely to remain so, the supply of printers 
at present is in excess of the demand. 

Victoria, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $21. The 7Z?mes has been enlarged to eight pages, 
with new dress of brevier, also a Brown folder, and makes a great improve- 
ment on the old paper. The Colonzst contemplates enlarging to eight pages, 
with new dress and folder, which, in addition to a new Hoe press, will give it 
quite a metropolitan appearance. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, dull at present, prospects, not very 
bright; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The scale for bookwork was 
raised at the last meeting of the union to 4yocents. Dues of this union are 
now 75 cents, with a rebate of 25 cents to all members present at meetings. 
Typographical Union No. 79 has secured the new fair grounds for the Fourth 
of July and will have a grand picnic on that date. Everybody invited. 


Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. A rush in the job rooms for the last week has given several extra 
men work, but most of the work is nearly completed now and things may be 
expected to drop back to the old order in a week or so, Plenty of subs, but 
all getting work. 

Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, medium ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $12; job printers, per week, $12. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business has been fair the past month; 
everyone seems to be at work. An attempt is to be made by the union, and 
a committee has the matter in charge, to ask our employers if they will close 
their offices during the months of June, July and August, Saturdays, at 1 P.M., 
and the matter of pay is to be left at their option. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WEATHERLY’s new book, ‘‘The Young Job Printer,” has the 
very best recommendations; its instructions are absolutely cor- 
rect and reliable ; it is concise and to the point on every subject 
treated; it is the most practical instruction book ever issued on 
printing ; it is a handsomely bound book in full green cloth with 
gold stamping; it is a valuable authority on printing, and every 
office should have one; it is filled with new ideas and late improve- 
ments in the printing trade; the apprentice understands its 
teachings and can put them into practice. The name does not 
imply that the book is for young printers only. All live and 
enterprising men in the business, old and young alike, find it a 
valuable work. 

Price 50 cents. Address Farmer, Little & Co., 154 Monroe 
street, Chicago, or Golding & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


THE trimmer, saw and shaver made by Mr. Charles T. Murray, 
425 West Fourteenth street, Kansas City, Missouri, advertised on 
page 705, is a machine which should find a place in every foundry 
and in every office where stereotype plates are made. The price 
is reasonable and the advantage of having three machines in one 
commends itself to any intelligent buyer. Mr. Murray will be 
pleased to give any information desired to intending purchasers 


upon request. Write him. 
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S. H. Parvin’s Sons’ newspaper advertising agency, of 134 
Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio, have issued their ‘‘ List of 
Mechanical Trade and Industrial Papers,” a neatly printed 
twelve-page pamphlet, showing all the reliable trade journals 
published in which they place advertising. Aside from its tasty 
typography, it is a useful publication, and will prove a valuable 
aid to manufacturers in selecting advertising mediums to meet 
their particular requirements. Send for a copy. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


J. S. Hambaugh, of Springfield, Illinois, is engaged in design- 
ing and engraving mortised pages, handsomely illustrated, 13 by 19 
inches in size, for such anniversaries as July Fourth, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas and New Year, Washington’s Birthday, 
St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, county and state fairs, etc. Some of the 
best papers in the land are using these electrotype pages regularly, 
and are getting better returns from the advertising spaces than 
they could get in any other way. His latest design is for July 
Fourth, and is a perfect beauty. He sells these plates at the 
uniform price of $15 each, which is certainly very cheap, as there 
is no paper that could not net over $100 from any one of them. 
But one will be sold in a town, thus giving purchasers a monopoly 
in their locality. It will pay you to write him for particulars and 
to adopt all his designs in their season. 


ROYLE’S ROUTING MACHINES. 


The accompanying illustrations show two styles of routers, 
manufactured by Messrs. John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New 
Jersey —one the straight line machine, the other the radial arm 
machine. The purpose of both is to deepen or rout out easily 
the depressed or white portions of engravings, the deepening being 
done by a rapidly revolving vertical cutter, which can be adjusted 
to the proper depth below the surface of the work and which is 








STRAIGHT LINE MACHINE, 


capable of any movement upon a horizontal plane. The uses to 
which these cutters can be put are numerous. They will rout 
zinc or process engravings, electrotype or stereotype plates, brand 
letter blocks, wood cuts, pine tints, embossing dies, etc., and cut 
equally well in wood, zinc or brass. 

The straight line machine has the special advantage of cutting 
straight and parallel lines, in addition to its usefulness for general 
routing, which makes it unusually valuable for many kinds of 


Re are 





work, such as show’cards, labels, borders, etc. For making slots 
in bolted engraver's blocks it is invaluable. The straight line 
cutting is very simple, it being necessary to apply to the frame a 
guide post, along which the cutter-bar slides in a straight line. It 
is provided with a sliding cutter-bar, supported at its further end 
by friction rollers that are so arranged as to admit of universal 
and straight line movements at its forward end. The forward 
end of the cutter-bar is made into a round handle, by means of 





RADIAL ARM MACHINE. 


which the movement of the bar is controlled by the /e/¢ hand. A 
light handle for the right hand is made extensible and adjustable, 
and as it engages with the cutter-bar, it may be changed to the 
most convenient point along the bar, at the will of the operator, 
without interfering with his position while routing, or with the prog- 
ress of the work. At the convenience of the operator this handle 
may also be adjusted so as to give more or less purchase or lever- 
age in moving the bar, which is an advantage that is especially 
appreciated by learners. Thus the cutter-bar may be perfectly 
controlled by both hands, and the operator enabled to rout very 
closely to the lines, and into the most intricate part of the work, 
with precision and rapidity. 

The radial arm machine is a somewhat simpler machine than 
the straight line, but in no way less effective for general routing 


‘purposes. The style and finish of this machine is in every respect 


fully equal to that of the straight line, and for working qualities 
embodies all of the good points of the latter except that of cutting 
straight lines, as is set forth in the description of the straight line 
machine. ‘The radial arm has no such guide-post for the cutter, as 
it is incapable of using such a device. Straight lines may be cut 
on this machine, but they can be done only by the skill of the 
operator in guiding the cutter along the line to be routed. This 
machine is very rigid and capable of taking heavy cuts in hard 
metals, such as brass, zinc, etc. It also has great freedom of 
action, once accustomed to which, the operator may accomplish a 
very wide range of work in the most speedy manner. 

Both machines are carefully and thoroughly built of the best 
materials, and are guaranteed by the makers to be as represented. 
Messrs. John Royle & Sons also manufacture all styles and sizes 
of routing cutters suitable for these machines, and would be 
pleased at any time to send circulars descriptive of their machines 
and cutters, and give prices and any information to intending 
purchasers. On page 703 of this number we show a cut of one of 
the cutters. When in need of anything in the router line do not 
fail to communicate with this firm. 
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BEHIND ON PRESS ORDERS. 
We learn that Messrs. Walker & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, 
whose new advertisement will be found on page 762, are behind 
on their orders for their New Madison O. S. Gordon and their 
Prouty presses. Their new Gordon jobber is scoring a grand 
success. It is not only a handsome machine, but it is also very 
strong and durable. Parties who have seen it are loud in their 
praise of it. The great State Journal Printing Company, of Madi- 
son, with $100,000 paid up capital, has ordered one for its new 
job department. So popular is the Improved Country Prouty, 
and the Combination News and Job Prouty, that Messrs. Walker 
& Co. are not able as yet to get ahead of their orders. Printers are 
continually sending in cash in full to the State Bank of Madison for 
Prouty presses to go to all parts of the Union and Canadas. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that in nearly ten years there has 
never been a call made on the State Bank to refund a dollar, 
though Messrs. Walker & Co. guarantee to refund through the 
above bank all moneys and freight paid out by purchasers, in case 
the Prouty fails to do what is guaranteed. This fact certainly 
speaks for itself, and is worthy of the attention of parties pur- 
chasing presses, as it is a matter of no small worth to be fully 
protected in one’s purchase through a first-class bank. 
We predict that their new candidates, the Madison Queen 
Book Press and the Madison Photogravure Press, will quickly win 
their way into the favor of the printing fraternity. 





ROLLERS THAT ARE ROLLERS. 


We direct the special attention of employing printers to the 
advertisements of Samuel Bingham’s Son, manufacturer of 
printers’ rollers, on pages 690 and 691, present issue. The illus- 
trations showing the common sense method of making a roller in 
this establishment, compared to the antiquated and lumbering 
methods prevailing elsewhere, are practical sermons, and must 
commend themselves to every intelligent, progressive pressman. 
It stands to reason that rollers cast by mechanism, where mathe- 
matical exactness is secured, and which turn them out perfectly 
round, smooth and straight, are, and must be, superior to those 
produced by the Rip Van Winkle methods employed elsewhere. 
Ever in the lead, Mr. Bingham has spared neither pains nor 
expense in producing appliances which enable him not only to 
supply the trade with rollers which cannot be equaled, but also fill 
orders the same day stocks are received. A visit to his factory will 
convince the most skeptical that he need fear no rival, and that his 
methods have been reduced to an absolute science. The modus 
operandi is as follows: When the tubes have been oiled and filled 
with bare roller stocks, and the supplemental dish-shaped bottom 
put on, which is done when the cylinder is in a horizontal position, 
it is dropped to a vertical one, and the connections made, after 
which the tubes are heated to the same temperature as the compo- 
sition. The rollers are then all cast at once by forcing the 
composition into the tubes from the bottom. Then by the appli- 
cation of cold water they are quickly solidified, and are easily 
thereafter drawn from the mold. Printers have themselves to 
blame if they are longer content with defective rollers, when by 
the methods described they can be more quickly obtained, and 
that, too, without a flaw. It is needless to add that Mr. Bingham 
is justly proud of the results of his perseverance and enterprise. 


BLOTTERS AS ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 


Mr. W. H. Wright, Jr., book and job printer, of 293 Washing- 
ton street, Buffalo, New York, has issued his calendar blotter for 
May, and we acknowledge the receipt of a sample of it. The plan 
of distributing these each month as an advertising medium has 
been carried out by Mr. Wright for some years, and he informs 
us that he has increased his business many fold in this way, and 
desires to have other printers adopt the idea to swell their profits. 
The advantages claimed for the blotters are: It gives the printer 
an opportunity to show his skill in ‘‘ the art preservative” ; issued 
onct a month, it enables one to keep himself constantly before the 
public; the card top admits of fine printing, an advantage over 
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printing direct on the blotter ; as the blotter is underneath and the 
calendar face up, it is impossible to use it without continually see- 
ing and reading the advertisement ; being useful as well as artistic, 
it is prized and kept. These are the main features of this method 
of advertising, and it will readily be seen that they are good ones. 
Every energetic printer is asked to try this plan. It is practical 
and effective. Send at once to Mr. Wright for a sample of these 
blotters, inclosing 6 cents to pay postage and expense of issuing 
them. It will pay you. The circular sent with blotter will 
explain fully all the advantages to be derived from its persistent 
use. Do not fail to secure a copy before all are gone. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


In our last issue we mentioned the fact that cheap reprint 
editions of dictionaries, claiming to be the ‘‘ original Webster,’ 
were being placed upon the market, and that many persons would 
be deceived in purchasing these books unless warned of their real 
nature and value. The cheap books now offered to the public are 
no more like the ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged ” of today than black is 
like white. We caution our readers and the printing fraternity at 
large against the misleading announcements made in regard to the 
reprint dictionaries. Do not waste $2 or $3 ona work of no value 
as a book of reference when the genuine book can be obtained at 
as low a price as it is sold today. The reprint is valueless; the 
genuine worth many times its cost. On page 705 of this issue the 
publishers make some statements, which all intending purchasers 
of Webster's dictionary should ponder over. When ready to buy a 
dictionary look at the title page and see that it bears the imprint 
of G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. 


NEWSPAPER FILES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has been running for some time in its 
Business Directory pages an advertisement of J. H. Atwater’s 
Newspaper File, which is one of the neatest, cheapest and 
simplest files made for the purpose intended. Mr. Atwater has 
received testimonials from all parts of the country recommending 
this file. It is largely used in reading rooms, lodge rooms, club 
rooms, hotels, offices, and in public and private libraries. Mr. 
Atwater is also manufacturer of wooden stationery goods and a 
variety of articles of light woodwork and of Atwater’s Patent 
Cylinder Copying Presses. His address is 116 Pine street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Write to him when in need of anything 
in this line. Notice the advertisement on page 706. 


IMPORTANT REMOVAL. 


The Whitlock Machine Company, manufacturers af the Whit- 
lock cylinder printing presses and the Champion paper cutters, 
have removed their New York office from 8 Spruce street to room 
132 Times Building, where the representatives of this firm can 
always be found, and where visitors in New York intending to 
look at or purchase any machinery in this line will always receive 
a hearty welcome. The Whitlock presses are too well known to 
need an extended notice at this time. They are being placed in 
offices in all parts of the country, and their popularity is due 
entirely to their many good points, which commend the press as 
soon as known. The advertisement on the back cover of this 
issue will give much of interest to you if looking for a cylinder. 


Read it carefully. 





BBREVIATED Longhand.”—An easy system of note-taking 

which anyone can learn in an hour’s study. Ambitious printers should 
have a copy, and qualify themselves for reporting. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Sold by the Inland Printer Company, 183 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 





LOTTERS are good mediums for advertising. Enterprising 

printers use them to increase their business. Why don’t you? Send 
6 cents to W. H. Wright, Jr., 293 Washington street, Buffalo, New York, fora 
sé sample ofa good kind. it will pay you. 


OR SALE— —Job- printing office, long “established, good trade. 

Other business demands time of leading partner. Rare chance for the 
right men in this thriving city. $6,000 valuation. Terms easy. Would retain 
asmallinterest. Box 2552, Denver, Colorado. 





OR EMPLOYING PRINTERS—The most pe refer- 

ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.”’ It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any sk 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
Burlington, Iowa. 





OR *SAL E—Printing Office : a large and well-equipped plant in 

a city of 100,900 population ; good run of trade; eight steam presses; 
first-class boiler and engine and complete assortment of type and materials. 
To parties wishing to enter the book and job printing business an excellent 
opportunity is offered. Address MYERS BROTHERS, go's North High 
street, Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 





OB PRINTER—Thoroughly first-class, sober, steady and reli- 

able; fifteen years’ experience, ten years as foreman ; understands esti- 
mating, etc., desires situation in medium-sized, well- -equipped office, where 
there is opportunity for advancement. Address ‘A. V. W.,’”’? care, INLAND 
PRINTER. 








ARTNER WANTED—Practical man who can take charge of 

office ; invoices about $7,000; best location in town; doing good business ; 
investigation will pay. Address CHARLES A. BATES, 28-30 S. Meridian 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—Located in Chicago. Nearly 

new and in first-class condition. Cost nearly $7,500. It was taken for 
debt and will be sold for less than half original cost. Well located and ready 
torun. Rent of premises, including power, heat and use of elevator, $55 per 
month. Address ‘C. P. C.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


UGGESTIONS in Punctuation and Capitalization.” The 

most comprehensive treatise on these subjects ever issued. Every 
printer should have a copy. Price 25 cents, postpaid. Sold by the Inland 
Printer Company, 183 Monroe street, Chicago. 





HE COST OF STOCK, by C. G. BURGOYNE, is a large 

octavo book of 128 pages, and consists of 960 tables, which enables the 
estimate maker to tell, at a glance, the cost of the paper used in any job of 
printing. Both 480 and 500 sheets to the ream are dealt with. Price $2 per 
copy. C. G. BURGOYNE, 146-150 Centre street, New York, 

“It is the greatest achievement in mathem: atical calculations that has 
ever been seen by printers, stationers and publishers. The information found 
in this work could not be described in the columns of this paper.”’— Chicago 
Stationer and Printer, ‘‘A work of such scope and value really needs no 
recommendation. It commends itself. Our advice is to every practical 
printet in the United States, send to the address given for the work referred 
to. It is worth ten times its price.’’—/nland Printer. ‘As the table of log- 
arithms abridge arithmetical calculations and the measuring rod of the dealer 
in lumber helps him to find the number of feet in a piece of timber with great 
ease and rapidity, so does The Cost of Stock enable the estimate maker to find 
the cost of the paper.” —American Bookmaker, ‘‘No one once using it would 
ever willingly do without it. Even in an ordinary office its employment will 
save twenty times its cost. This office is possessed of a copy, and esteems it 
a prize.’—Dubugue Trade Four nal. ‘Of great service.’’—New York Four nal 
of Commerce, ‘A boon to printe rs.’’—Springheld (Ohio) Daily Democrat, ‘It 
will become a standard work.’’—New York Law Jour nal, 


ANTED—A good pressman desires a situation. Address F. J. 
BLACK, 1414 Green street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





ANTED—A gentleman, thoroughly qualified, desires. a posi- 


tion as superintendent or general manager ina first-class printing or 
publishing establishment. Address ‘‘P. P. P.,’’ care of INLANC PRINTER. 


ANTED—at once, one copy each of Nos. 2, 4 and 5 of volume I 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, to complete set for ne ; will pay good price 
for same, if in good condition. Address ‘P. P. P.”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Superior in Mechanical Construction 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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T#ze ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT ON BENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 
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si 
STYLE No. 1—Job Press. oY 


Three sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19. 38 : 
For printing one side only. 36) — Prints from the ‘Roll. ee: 


Entirely Automatic. 


Easily U Understood. 


STYLE No. 2—Job Press. g$9—_—_——_— 
Wy No Feeders Needed. 


$$) i oaisin = 


5 Accurate Impression 
, _ Solidly Constructed. 


Three sizes, 11X15, 13 X19, 19 X 24. 
For printing at one operation 
on two sides or in 
two colors. 










Rolls form perfectly. 





We build larger sizes to order. eed 
es a Prints: in Two Colors. 

These Presses run from 3,000 to sa c t ¢ t d Stack 
6,000 impressions an hour. Bh a s, warden ee s. 


r Nothing Can Beat It. 
All the bearing parts are made SS a 
of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 











The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 

‘This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.” 


The New Vork World of May 15th, says: 


we ‘‘In THe Wortcp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 
{S}: work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 
see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 

the remark was he ard again and again, that THE WorLD was always getting 


the first show at all the good things.”’ 


For Particulars and Prices, address 


{): 


owe 








THE HCKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N. Y- 


NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St. 


Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 


WORKS—COHOES, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 


NOTICE ! 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, that 
CHARLES M. Moore, prior to this date, their Manager 
at Chicago, Ill., is no longer in their employ. 

All Western business with said firm after this 
date will be transacted with their representative at 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dated at Chicago, February 26, 1890. 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO. 
119 5th Ave., CHICAGO. 
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J. H. BONNELL & CO. #22: 


. MANUFACTURERS OF... 


- PRINTING INKS - 


No. 419 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 











Send for Prices and Samples. CHAS. M. MOORE, 
If you should visit Chicago give usa call. Manager. 





SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Go, NEW* SHAMWION-PRESS 























——=C HICAGO,—— | 
MANUFACTURERS OF y 

Printing Machinery : 
BLECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. f 
a ene mle 
rankea among tne | MOST POPULAR { ery in tne worse: | 
CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. | a 
O. S. GORDON JOB PRESS. | ’ 
CHICAGO ENGINES AND BOILERS. | 





CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. | Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 1ox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 








$x12 ‘‘ : 600 * 85 sd 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 

ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. |) {9x3 S725 to oxrg ayo 
‘* rox15 ‘‘ ** 1,000 “. 235 jos" * aig 190 

“8x12 ‘ Plain, Throw-off, 100 ‘s -gexay ** re se 240 


‘ “ ag ““ 


X13 113 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered freein N. Y. City. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
| every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
When in Chicago do not fail to visit our Warerooms and Works. | allowed. Send for circular, 


We will be pleased to show you through, whether you wish to buy | NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
or not, 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. oa A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, _ 
| Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Type founders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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\We have just issued a 48-page 


~ (ELECRSTYPERc | COUN 
“TFSI ZINC PER , z | — ey age a 
oe the = lg arge selection of some of our 


a cialis Wie 7 most attractive and useful illustra- } 


V\ sa oe Le P BRS Mas bet a i tions, a number of which are done 
! TAL iT f vi [ I GRAVER in our HALF-TONE process and en- 
3 y Z 


we Y tirely new in design. 


341~ 351 Pearbory Gt, premiuleisc. CHIGAGEO- | ser rosreaio ron so ove. 


Donnell’ Patent Wire-Stitching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886; July 31, 1888; July 16, 1889. 
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(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power Px ie di dg eS za sis - - - - - - ns 150 
No. 3. = ce ee ba s - - - - - - a 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, - = 600 


E. P. DONNELL MANUF’G Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
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RINTING 
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Ald GRADES OF PRINTING INKS 


Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 











Golors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


en al | 3p 


2} ¥ | Geo. 


a 


- MANUFACTURED BY... 


[T\ather’s Sons, 


o | 60 John Street, New York. 





H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, | 
Nos. 304 to 306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


-F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘Improved Keystone Quoin,” *‘ All-Brass Galley 


‘ Success,’ ”’ ‘Upright Mitre Machines ” 


AND PRINTERS’ MATERIAL IN GENERAL 








Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ =~ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, | 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, | 

NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, | 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 

ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 

INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. | 
Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated | 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 








KEYSTONE 


IS THE MOST PERFECT, SAFEST AND QUICK- 
EST LOCK-UP IN THE MARKET. 


THE IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN } 
Hill 


fate hee = 


REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 1, per doz.,smallsize, - - 
O2, * * large “ - 
Keys, steel, each, ~- - 





IMPROVED — 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. | 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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—+-’PHE MADISON QUEEN 


FOUR-ROLLER BOOK AND PHOTOGRAVURE PRESS. 
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W.G. WALKER & CO. MADISON WIS. ff ail ion — 
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—e = =! 0nd“ C HANDLER CH = = == er 
$ ers press is built especially for PHOTOGRAVURE and FINE BOOK WORK. The method for ink distribution is simply per- 
The press has fou form rollers (geared), and on top of these are two vibrating distributors geared to rack. It has four 


fection. 
The distribution is unsurpassed by any 


screw distriduting rollers, with four steel vibrators on top of them, thus making /ozr‘een in all. 
press ever made. It is conceded by expert job and book printers who have seen it, to be simply perfect in all its details, and equal to 
any $3,500 to $4,000 press made in the quality of its work. Don’t fail to examine it before buying. 

FOR PHOTOGRAVURE WORK the press has a device for handling the ‘‘mask”’ which is perfect, the mask never passing 


over the rollers at all. Parties doing photogravure work should send for our cut of press, showing the press as arranged for photo- 


gravure work. 
Descriptive circulars and price lists of both presses furnished on application. 


- oKe—79 Soe @ o—— 
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-THE-:- 


Madison-King Drum Cylinder 


The King of ’Em All, 


WE ARE BEHIND 


ON OUR ORDERS FOR OUR 


0.5. MADISON GORDON 





PUG RD sos vos chen kone vs keasserkeseee $1,500 

BACOemn FONG GIFE. .. seek coccinscosess 2,200 AND OUR 

6-Column Quarto Size................... 2,400 4 

7-Column Quarto Size................... 2,600 Improved Country Prouty eS 
' coe 


A SUPERB BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 


IMMENSELY POPULAR. 


TWO-ROLLER COMBINATION 
BOOK *° NEWS PROUTY 


Only $700, $800 and $goo. 


NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND 


IN USE. 


THE J. T. KING IMPROVED 


TAYLOR DRUM CYLINDER “Qe#/os.cen0™ 


This new candidate for popular favor has already 





ONLY #SGOO 





...$ 9g0O 


uli PEChs Biscscx ere é 
PND Wk a ve bes oheckuwueseed sss agumee eee 1,000 won its way with remarkable case and celerity, Takea Me ee 
No. 3 - Pee es, look at it and see if it don’t look like an FOR THE 
BASY WINNER. | RE MAD E ! 
H j . e 
j The Gest, Cheap Country Cylinder made. Printers are delighted with it, and say it CAN’T BE B E S qT P S S P 
| BEAT BY “ANY OF ’EM.” | : oe 
| fe 8x12....$150 I0X15....$240 13 X 19....$350 fs 
' 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of W. c. WALKER & CoO. mnion. 7K ADISON, WIS. 


above Presses to 
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JOHN C. MOSS, President, M, A. MOSS, Treasurer. R, B, MOSS, Superintendent, 
H. A, JACKSON, Secretary. F, KALKHOFF, Assistant Secretary. ELIONT mA HINE W IRS Wwe 
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4 MACHINERY. 
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TRATIONS FOR 


BOOKS, THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE 


and Accurate Folders. 



























Yews Papers & Circulars. 
= = Fold to perfect register. Occup} y less roc cor ga Ae other rf iding machines, 
(= STITUT Very simple in construction, and « f gre at spec 1e easiest to operate. 
>| ‘~ PERO “ =n EN aaa 535 a feo ELM St All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogus, 
aD ENGRAY) 
(© | 2) ron WOOP ENING | E> RE BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
i re ORK. TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 
"SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR: SEND PHOTOGRAPH, DRAWING OR PRINT FOR ESTIMATE 3737 Filbert St. “Sh 1G Philadelphia, Pa. 





Aicine improved Two-Kevolution Press 


OR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK - 





BOTH HAND AND POWER. 









Its Distinctive Features are 

Si7 EASE OF RUNNING, 

UNRIVALED INK DISTRIBUTION, 

PERFECT 
THROW- OFF, 


CONVENIENCE OF 
yy GERTING AT FOR, 


\) OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 


ea — EXCELLENT 
REGISTER. 





Send for 
Testimonials from 
Users, 
and Price List. 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO., 64 Federal St, Boston, Mass 











POR SPEED UNEQUALED. 
CINCINNATI, On10, March 1, 1890. 
Gentlemen,—We timed the machine again today without saying anything 
to the feeder. Found speed 2,400 and 2,500 per hour on each press according 
to kind of work. Yours truly, GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 


A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


Gentlemen,—The 10x15 Cleveland Gordon Press purchased in May last 
has been in constant use in our job office for nearly four months. We have 
tried it for every class of work, from a visiting card to a full form of solid 
matter, and on several occasions have printed a form with borders 10x 20 
inches in two impressions, with perfect registration. In each and every 
instance the press has proved its excellence by perfect work which it has 
been a pleasure to exhibit. It runs smoothly and easily, and is never out of 
order. CHAS. U. SHRYOCK, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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THE CLEVELAND GORDON PRESS Co. 


Successors TO THE THORP GORDON PRESS CO. 


71 & 73 Ontario Street, =- - CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BEST OLD STYLE GORDON PRESS 


With Superior and most Useful Improvements. 


For Speed, Ease of Operating, and Quality of Work produced it has 
No Equal. Finest in material and workmanship. Fully equipped with 
Self-Locking Throw-Off, Improved Distribution, etc. 


EVERY PRESS GUARANTEED. 


a RE AIST 


Give, 7X es abide Gl chase, swith THOWAOEE.. oc... icons beeen acces edisesandeaesnveedssaseee S150 OO 
ohn ke oC ied er 5 ih NTE eS OEE PEPER er ETN Po ee 165 00 
Dee = a “6 oe aan Sapa See roe ign aesea aan ao eM eie MAUS SaaS 250 00 
“aisy * ¢ i BET Pea) Pe oe EL a ae ee 300 00 

SSPGARND ARUNIUOS, bcc os hin bac cn ananbeish ene wessuyuen nese cue $15 00 


Securely boxed and delivered on board cars or boat at Cleveland. 


HAPPY TO COMMEND IT. 


Gentlemen,—The eighth and quarto medium Cleveland Gordon Presses 
bought of you give satisfaction. We recommend them to the craft as strong, 
well built and easy running, the throw-oft being a great advantage to the 
feeder and a saving of paper. 

WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BEST PRESS MADE. 


The Cleveland Gordon Press purchased from you recently we think the 
best press we have ever used or seen. It is a light running machine, makes 
very little noise, and can be run at 1,800 an hour without racking the press a 
particle. We are perfectly satisfied with the press, and would advise anyone 
in need of a fast, reliable press to give the Cleveland Gordon a careful exami- 
nation, and are confident that they will unite with us in saying that it is the 
best press made. PERRY & DOWNS, Warren, Ohio. 


We would like to receive letters from those using our Presses for publication in our space in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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MACHINERY e 





ano PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


Improved Ruling Machines. 
Ruling Pens and Inks. 
Power and Lever Paper Cutters. 
Book and Pamphlet Trimmers. 
Pamphlet Wire Stitchers. 
Pamphlet Thread Stitchers. 
Pamphlet and Book Folding Machines. 
Rotary Board Cutters. 
Embossing Presses and Smashers. 
Job and Roller Backing Machines. 
Iron Standing Presses. 
Sawing Machines. 
Iron Table Shears. 
‘‘Peerless’’ Rotary Power Perforacors. 
Improved Foot Power Perforators. 
‘‘Champion”’ Paging and Numbering Machines. 
‘‘Combination”’ Machines. 
Improved Round Corner Cutters. 
Hand, Foot and Power Stabbing Machines. eens 
Eyeleting Machines. | 
Index Cutting Machines. COMPLETE 
Knife Grinding Machines. BINDERY 
Brass — and Cherry Press Boards. OUTFITS 
team Glue Heaters. 
Finishers’ Stoves. | ALWAYS 
Gilding Rolls and Stamps. ON HAND. 
Cutting Machine Knives and Cutting Sticks. 


Cranston & Co’s, E.J.Piper’s, Sanborn’s «= Hickok’s Machinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J.M. IVES & CO. 


293 DEARBORN STREET, 
36 THIRD AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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